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efforts of their o^n, wUrbe disappointed of enjoy- 



ment. 



• • • • 



** No life cai> »5e happy but that which is spent in 
the prosecution of some purpose to which our powers 
are '-equlil, and which we, tnerefore, prosecute with 
,s^ccfi^9*f for this reason it is absurd to dread busi- 
* X^s "pon pretence that it will leave few intervals to 
pfeasure. Business is that by which industry pur- 
sues its purpose, and the purpose of industry is seU 
dom disappointed : he who endeavours to arrive at 
a certain point, which he perceives himself perpe- 
tually to approach, enjoys all the happiness which 
nature has allotted to those hours that are not spent 
in the immediate gratification of appetites by which 
our own wants are indicated, or of affections by 
which we are prompted to supply the wants of 
others. The end proposed by the busy is various 
as their temper, constitution, habits, and circum- 
stances : but in the labour itself is the enjoyment, 
whether it be pursued to supply the necessaries or 
the conveniences of life, whether to cultivate a farm 
or decorate a palace ; for when the palace is deco- 
rated, and the barn tilled, the pleasure is at an end 
till the object of desire is again placed at a distance, 
and our powers are again employed to obtain it with 
apparent success. Nor is the value of life less than 
if pur enjoyment did not thus consist in anticipation ; 
for by anticipation, the pleasure which would other- 
wise be contracted within an hour is diffused through 
a week ; and if the dread which exaggerates future 
evil is confessed to be an increase of misery, the 
hope which magnifies future good cannot be denied 
to be an accession of happiness. 

" The most numerous class of thos^ who presume 
to hope for miraculous advantages is that of game- 
sters. But by gamesters, I do not mean the gen- 
lilemen who stake an estate against the cunning of 
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those who have none; for I leave the cure of lu- 
natics to the professors of ph vsic : I mean the disso- 
lute and indigent: who in the common phrase piit 
themselves in Fortune's way, and expect from her 
bounty that which they eagerly desire, and yet be- 
lieve to be too dearly purchased by diligence and 
industry ; tradesmen who neglect their business to 
squander in fashionable follies more than it can pro- 
duce; and swaggerers who rank themselves with 
gentlemen merely because they have no business to 
pursue. 

"The gamester of this class will appear to be 
equally wretched whether his hope be fulfilled or 
disappointed ; the object of it depends upon a con- 
tingency, over which he has no influence; he pur- 
sues no purpose with gradual and imperceptible 
success, and, therefore, cannot enjoy the pleasure 
which arises from the anticipation of its accomplish- 
ment; his mind is perpetually on the rack; he is 
anxious in proportion to the eagerness of his desire, 
and his inability to effect it; to the pangs of sus- 
pense succeed those of disappointment ; and a mo- 
mentary gain only imbitters the loss that follows. 
Such is the life ot him who shuns business because 
he would secure leisure for enjoyment; except it 
happens, against the odds of a million to one, that a 
run of success puts him into the possession of a sum 
sufficient to subsist him in idleness the remainder of 
his life; and in this case, the idleness which made 
him wretched while he waited for the bounty of for- 
tune will necessarily keep him wretched after it is 
bestowed : he will find that in the gratification of his 
appetites he can fill but a small portion of his time, 
and that these appetites themselves are weakened 
by every attempt to increase the enjoyment which 
they were intended to supply; he will, therefore, 
either doze away life in a kind of listless indolence, 
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which he despairs to exalt into felicity, or he will 
imagine that the good he wants is to be obtained by 
an increase of his wealth, by a larger house, a more 
splendid equipage, and a more numerous retinue. 
It with this notion he has again recourse to the al- 
tar of fortune, he will either be undeceived by a new 
series of success, or he will be reduced to his origi- 
nal indigence by the loss of that which he knew not 
how to enjoy : if this happens, of which there is the 
highest degree of probability, he will instantly be- 
come more wretched in proportion as he was rich ; 
though while he was rich, he was not more happy 
in proportion as he had been poor. Whatever is 
won is reduced by experiment to its intrinsic value ; 
whatever is lost, is heightened by imagination to 
more. Wealth is no sooner dissipated than its in- 
anity is forgotten, and it is regretted as the means 
of happiness which it was not found to afford. The 
gamester, therefore, of whatever class, plays against 
manifest odds ; since that which he wins he disco- 
vers to be brass, and that which he loses he values 
as gold. And it should also be remarked, that ip 
this estimate of his life I have not supposed him to 
lose a sinffle stake which he had not nrst won. 

" But though gaming in general is wisely prohi- 
bited by the legislature, as productive not only ,of 
private but of public evil ; yet there is one species 
to which all are sometimes invited, which equally 
encourages the hope of idleness, and relaxes the 
vigour of industry. 

** Ned Froth, who had been several years butler 
in a family of distipction, having saved about four 
huqdred pounds, took a little house in the suburbs, 
and laid in a stock of liquors, for which be paid 
ready money, and which were, therefore, the best 
of the kind. Ned perceived his trade increase ; he 
pursued it with fresn alacrity^ he exulted in his sue- 
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cess, and tlie joy of his heart sparkled in his coun- 
tenance; but it happened that r^ed, in the midst of 
his happiness and prosperity, was prevailed upon to 
buy a lottery ticket. The moment his hope was 
fixed u{$on an object which industry could not ob- 
tain, he determined to be industrious no longer: to 
draw drink for a dirty and boisterous rabble, was a 
slavery to which he now submitted with reluctance, 
and he longed for the moment in which he should 
be free : instead of telling his story, and crdcking 
his joke for the entertainment of his customers, he 
received them with indifference, was observed to 
be silent and sullen, and amused himself by going 
three or four times a day to search the register of 
fortune for the success of his ticket. 

** In this disposition Ned was sitting one morning 
in the corner of a bench by his fire-side, wholly ab- 
stracted in the contemplation of his future fortune ; 
indulging this moment the hope of a mere possi- 
bility : and the next shuddering with the dread of 
losing the felicity which his fancy had combined 
with the possession of ten thousand pounds. A 
man well dressed, entered hastily and inquired for 
him of his guests, who many times called him aloud 
by his name, and cursed him for his deafness and stu- 
pidity, before Ned started up as from a dream, and 
asked with a fretful impatience what they wanted. 
An affected confidence of being well received, and 
an air of forced jocularity in the stranger, gave Ned 
some offence : but the next moment he catched him 
in his arms in a transport of joy, upon receiving his 
congratulation as proprietor of the fortunate ticket, 
which had that morning been drawn a prize of the 
first class. 

" It was not, however, long before Ned disco- 
vered that ten thousand pounds did not bring the 
felicity which he expected ; a discovery whick gene« 
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rally produces the dissipation of sudden affluenc 
by prodigality. Ned drank, and whored, and hire 
^dalers, and bought 6ne clothes; he bred riots at 
Yauxhall, treated flatterers, and damned plays* 
But something was still wanting : and he resolved 
to strike a bold stroke, and attempt to double the 
remainder of his prize at play, that he might live in 
a palace and keep an equipage ; but in the execution 
pt this project he lost the whole produce of his lot- 
tery ticket, except five hundrea pounds in bank 
potes, which when he would have staked he could 
not find. This sum was more than that which had 
established him in the trade he had left ; and yet, 
with the power of retqrning to a station that was 
once the utmost of his ambition, and of renewing 
that pursuit which alone had made him happy, such 
was the pungency of his regret that, in the despair 
of recovering the money which he knew had pro- 
, d^ced nothing but riot, disease, and vexation, he 
threw himself from the bridge into the Thames. 

<< I am, sir, 

f'Your humble servant, 

"Cautus.*' 
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Duldque animos novitaie tenebo. Ovid. 

And with sweet novelty your soul detain. 



It is often charged upon writers, that, with all their 
pretensions to genius and discoveries, they do little 
more than copy one another; and that compositions 
ol^truded upon the world with the pomp of novelty 
pontain only tedious repetitions of common seqti- 
meqts, or at best exhibit a transposition of known 
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images, and give a new appearance to truth only by 
some slight difference of dress and decoration. 

The allegation of resemblance between, authors 
is indisputably' true: but the charge of plagiarism 
which is raised upon it is not to be allowed with 
equal readiness. A coincidence of sentiment may 
easily happen without any communication, since 
there t^re many occasions in which all reasonable 
men will nearly think alike. Writers of all ages 
have had the same sentiments, because they have in 
ail ages had the same objects of speculation : the 
interests and passions, the virtues and vices of man- 
kind have been diversitied in different times, only 
by unessential and casual varieties; and we must, 
therefore, expect, in the works of all those who at- 
tempt to describe them, such a likeness as we find 
in the pictures of the same person drawn in different 
periods of his life. 

It is necessary, therefore, that, before an author 
be charged^ with plagiarism, one of the most re- 
proachful, though, perhaps, not the most atrocious 
of literary crimes, the subject on which he treats 
should be carefully considered. We do not won- 
der that historians, relating the same facts, agree in 
their narration ; or that authors delivering the ele- 
ments of science, advance the same theorems, and 
lay down the same definitions : yet it is not wholly 
without use to mankind that books are multiplied, 
and that different authors lay out their labours on 
the same subject; for there will always be some 
reason why one should on particular occasions, or 
to particular persons, be preferable to another; 
some will be clear where others are obscure, some 
will please by their style and others by their method, 
some by their embellishments and others by their 
simplicity, some by closeness and others by diffur 
sion. 
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The same indulgence is to be shown to the writers 
of morality : right and wrong are immutable ; and 
those, therefore, who teach us to distinguish them, 
if they all teach us right, must agree with one ano- 
ther. The relations of social life, and the duties re- 
sulting from them, must be the same at all times 
and in all nations; some petty differences may be 
indeed produced by forms of government or arbi- 
trary customs; but the general doctrine can receive 
no alteration. 

Yet it is not to be desired that morality should 
be considered as interdicted to all future writers: 
men will always be tempted to /deviate from their 
duty, and will, therefore, always want a monitor to 
recall them; and a new book often seizes the atten- 
tion of the public without any other claim than that 
it is new. There is likewise in composition, as in 
other things, a perpetual vicissitude of fashion ; and 
truth is recommended at one time to regard by ap- 

f>earances which at another would expose it to neg- 
ect; the author, therefore, who has judgment to 
discern the taste of his contemporaries, and skill to 
gratify it, will have always an opportunity to deserve 
well of mankind by conveying instruction to them 
16 a grateful vehicle. 

There are likewise many modes of composition by 
which a moralist may deserve the name of an ori- 
ginal writer : he may familiarize his system by dia- 
logues after the manner of the ancients, or subtilize 
it into a series of syllogistic arguments ; he may en- 
force his doctrine by seriousness and solemnity, or 
enliven it by sprightliness and gaiety ; he may de- 
liver his sentiments in naked precepts, or illustrate 
them by historical examples; he may detain the 
studious by the artful concatenation of a continued 
discourse, or relieve the busy by short strictures 
and unconnected essays. 
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if it be considered only with regard to the breast 
which it inhabits ; the anatomy of the mind, as that 
of the body, must perpetually exhibit the same ap- 
pearances; and thougQ by the continued industry 
of successive inquiries new movements will be from 
time to time discovered, they can affect only the 
minuter parts, and are commonly of more curiosity 
than importance. 

It will now be natural to inquire by what arts are 
the writers of the present and future ages to attract 
the notice and favour of mankind. They are to ob- 
serve the alterations which time is always making 
in the modes of life, that they may gratify every ge- 
neration with a picture of themselves. Thus love 
is uniform, but courtship is perpetually varying : the 
different arts of gallantry which beauty has inspired 
would of themselves be sufficient to till a volume; 
sometimes balls and serenades, sometimes tourna- 
ments and adventures have been employed to melt 
the hearts of ladies, who in another century have 
been sensible of scarce any other merit than that of 
riches, and listened only to jointures and pin-money. 
Thus the ambitious man has at all times been eager 
of wealth and power; but these hopes have been 
gratified in some countries by supplicating the peo- 
ple, and in others by Hattering the prince ; honour 
m some states has been only the reward of military 
achievements, in others it has been gained by noisy 
turbulence and popular clamour. Avarice has worn 
a different form as she actuated the usurer of Rome 
and the stock-jobber of England; and idleness it- 
self> how little soever inclined to the trouble of in- 
vention, has been forced from time to time to change 
its amusements, and contrive different methods of 
wearing out the day. 

Here then is the fund from which those who study 
mankind may fill their compositions with an inex- 
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haustible variety of images and allusions: and he 
must be confessed to look with little attention upon 
scenes thus perpetually changing, who cannot catch 
some of the figures before they are made vulgar by 
reiterated descriptions. 

It has been discovered by Sir Isaac Newton, that 
the distinct and primogenial colours are only seven; 
but eyery eye can witness, that from various mix- 
tures, in various proportions, infinite diversifications 
of tints may be produced. In like manner, the 
passions of the mind which put the world in motion, 
and produce all the bustle and eagerness of the busy 
crowds that swarm upon the earth; the passions, 
from whence arise all the pleasures and pains that 
we see and hear of, if we analyze the mind of man, 
are very few ; but those few agitated and combined, 
as external causes shall happen to operate, and mo- 
dified by prevailing opinions and accidental caprices, 
make such frequent alterations on the surface of life 
that the show, while we are busied in delineating it, 
vanishes from the view, and a new set of objects 
succeeds, doomed to the same shortness of duration 
with the former: thus curiosity may always find 
employment, and the busy part of mankind will fur- 
nish the contemplative with ^he materials of specu- 
lation to the end of time. 

The complaint, therefore, that all topics are pre- 
occupied, is nothing more than the murmur of igno« 
ranee or idleness by which some discourage others 
and i^ome themselves: the mutability of mankind 
will always furnish writers with new images, and 
the luxuriance of fancy may always embellish them 
with new decorations. 
T. 
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•Fortunatos nimium^ tua si bona norint. Yirc. 



O happy, if ye knew your happy state ! Drtden. 

In proportion as the enjoyment and infelicity of life 
depend upon imagination, it is of importance that 
this power of the mind should be directed in its 
operations by reason : and perhaps, imagination is 
more frequently busy, when it can only imbitter 
disappointment and heighten calamity ; and more 
frequently slumbers when it might increase the tri- 
umph of success, or animate insensibility to happi- 
ness, than is generally perceived. 

An ecclesiastical living of considerable value be- 
came vacant, and Evander obtained a recommenda- 
tion to the patron. His friend had too much mo- 
desty to speak with confidence of the success of an 
application supported chiefly by his interest, and 
Evander knew that others had solicited befbre him ; 
as he was not, therefore, much elevated by hope, 
he believed he should not be greatly depressed by 
a disappointment.' The gentleman to whom he was 
recommended, received him with great courtesy ; 
but upon reading the letter, he changed counte- 
nance, and discovered indubitable tokens of vexa- 
tion and regret; then taking Evander by the hand, 
'' Sir," said he, ** I think it scarce less a misfortune 
to myself than to you, that you were not five minutes 
sooner in your application. The gentleman whose 
recommendation you bring I wish more than any 
other to oblige ; but I have just presented the living 
to the person whom you saw take his leave when 
you entered the room.'' 
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good fortune ; and was so affected by a retrospect 
of his danger, that he could scarce believe it to be 

Sassed. ** How providential," said he, ** was it that 
did not stay to drink another dish of tea at break- 
fast, that I found a hackney coach at the end of the 
street, and that I met with no stop by the way 1" 
What an alteration was produced in Agenor*s con- 
ception of the advantage of his situation, and the 
means by which it was obtained ! and yet at least 
he had gained nothing more than he expected ; his 
danger was not known time enough to alarm his 
fear ; the value of his acquisition was not increased ; 
nor had Providence interposed farther than to ex- 
clude chance from the government of the world. 
But Agenor did not before reflect that any gratitude 
was due to Providence but for-a miracle; he did 
not enjoy his preferment as a gift, nor estimate his 
gain but by the probability of loss. 

As success and disappointment are under the. in- 
fluence of imagination, so are ease and health ; each 
of which may be considered as a kind of negative 
good, that may either degenerate into wearisome- 
ness or discontent, or be improved into compla- 
cency and enjoyment. 

About three weeks ago I paid an afternoon visit 
to Curio. Curio is the proprietor of an estate which 

E reduces three thousand pounds a year, and the 
usband of a lady remarkable for her beauty and 
her wit ; his age is that in which manhood is said 
to be complete, his constitution is vigorous, his per- 
son graceiul, and his understanding strong. I found 
him in full health, lolling in an easy chair; his coun- 
tenance was florid, he was gaily dressed, and sur- 
rounded with all the means of happiness wtiicli 
wealth, well used, could bestow. After the first 
ceremonies had passed, he threw himself again back 
in his chair upon my having refused it, looked wist- 
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proportion as that bounty appears to be less doubt- 
ful and interrupted ? 

Every man, surely, would blush to admit these 
suppositions; let every man, therefore, deny them 
by his life. He, who brings imagination under the 
dominion of reason, will be able to diminish the evil 
of life, and to increase the good ; he will learn to re- 
sign with complacency, to receive with gratitude, 
and possess with cheerfulness : and as in this con- 
duct there is not only wisdom, but virtue, he will, 
under every calamity, be able to rejoice in hope, 
and to anticipate the felicity of that state, in which 
" the spirit of the just shall be made perfect." 
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Ariht. Poet. 

As well in the conduct of the manners as in the constitution 
of the fable, we must always endeavour to produce either what 
is necessary or what is probable. 



" Whoever ventures,*' says Horace, ** to form a 
character totally original, let him endeavour to pre- 
serve it with uniformity and consistency ; but the 
formation of an original character is a work of great 
difficulty and hazard.'' In this arduous and uncom- 
mon task, however, Shakspeare has wonderfully 
succeeded in his Tempest : the monster Caliban is 
the creature of his own imagination, in the forma- 
tion of which he could derive no assistance from 
observation or experience. 

Caliban is the son of a witch, begotten by a de- 
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mon: the sorceries of his mother wera so terrible 
that her countrymen banished her into this desert 
island as unfit for human society: in conformity, 
therefore, to this diabolical propagation, he is re- 
presented as a prodigy of cruelty, malice, pride, 
ignorance, idleness, gluttony, and lust. He is in^ 
troduced, with great propriety, cursing Prospero, 
and Miranda, whom he had endeavoured to defile ; 
and his execrations are artfully contrived to have 
reference to the occupation of his mother: — 

As wicked dew, as ever my mother brusb'd 
With raven's feather from unwholesome fen, 

Drop on you both! 

All the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you ! 

His kindness is, afterwards, expressed as much in 
character as his hatred, by an enumeration of offices 
that could be of value only in a desolate island, and 
in the estimation of a savage : — 

I pr*y thee, let me bring thee where crabs grow ; 
And 1 with my long nails will dig thee pignuts ; 
Show thee a jay's nest; and instruct thee how 
To snare the nimble marmazet. I'll bring thee 
To clustering filberds; and sometimes I'll get thee 

Young sea-malls from the roclt 

I'll show thee the best springs; I'll pluck thee berries; 
I'll fish for thee, and get thee wood enough. 

Which last is, indeed, a circumstance of great use 
in a place, where to be defended from the cold was 
neither easy nor usual ; and it has a farther peculiar 
beauty, because the gathering wood was the occu- 
pation to which Caliban was subjected by Pros- 
pero, who, therefore, deemed it a service of high 
importance. 

The gross ignorance of this monster is represented 
with delicate judgment; he knew not the names of 

c 2 
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the sun and moon, which he calls the bigger light 
and the less ; and he believes that Stepbano was 
the man in the moon, whom his mistress had often 
shown him : and when Prospero reminds him that 
he first taught him to pronounce articulately, his an- 
swer is full of malevolence and rage : — 

Yoa taught me language ; and my profit on it 
Is, I knov%' how to curse t 

the properest return for such a fiend to make for 
such a favour. The spirits whom he supposes to be 
employed by Prospero perpetually to torment him, 
ana the many forms and dinerent methods they take 
for this purpose, are described with the utmost live- 
liness and force of fancy : 

Sometimes like apes, that moe and chatter at me, 
And after bite me; then like hedgehogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare- foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall : sometimes am I 
All wound with adders, who, with cloven tongues. 
Do hiss me into madness. 

It is scarcely possible for any speech to be more 
expressive of the manners and sentiments than that 
in which our poet has painted the brutal barbarity 
and unfeeling savageness of this son of Sycorax, by 
making him enumerate, with a kind of horrible de- 
light, the various ways in which it was possible for 
the drunken sailors to surprise and kill his master : 



-There thou mayst brain him. 



Having first seized his books; or with a log 
Batter his skull ; or paunch him with a stake ; 
Or cut his wezand with thy knife 

He adds, in allusion to his own abominable at- 
tempt, " above all, be sure to secure the daughter; 
whose beauty," he tells them, ''is incomparable.'' 
The charms of Miranda could not be more exalted 
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than by extorting this testimony from so insensible 
a monster. 

Shakspeare seems to be the only poet who pos- 
sesses the power of uniting poetry with propriety of 
character ; of which I know not an instance more 
striking than the image Caliban makes use of to ex- 
press silence, which is at once highly poetical, and 
exactly suited to the wildness of the speaker : 

, Pray yon tread softly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot-fall. 

I always lament that our author has not preserved 
this fierce and implacable spirit in Caliban to the 
end of the play; instead of which, he has, I think, 
injudiciously put into his mouth words that imply 
repentance and understanding. 

•I'll be wise hereafter, 



And seek for grace. What a thrice double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a God, 
And worship this dull fool ? 

It must not be forgotten, that Shakspeare has art- 
fully taken occasion from this extraordinary charac- 
ter, which is finely contrasted to the mildness and 
obedience of Ariel, obliquely to satirize the prevail- 
ing passion for new and wonderful sights, which has 
rendered the English so, ridiculous. ** Were I in 
England now," says Trinculo, on first discovering 
Caliban, '< and had but this fish painted, hot an 
holiday fool there but would give a piece of silver. 
— When they will not give a doit to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian." 

Such is the inexhaustible plenty of our poet*s in- 
vention, that he has exhibited another character in 
this play, entirely his own ; that of the lovely and 
innocent Miranda. 
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When Prospero first gives her a sight of Prince 
Ferdinand, she eagerly exclaims, 



-What i8't?agt>int? 



Lord, how it looks about 1 Believe me, sir, 
It carries a brave form. But 'tis a spirit. 

Her imagining that as he was so beautiful he must 
necessarily be one of her father's aerial agents is a 
stroke of nature worthy admiration : as are likewise 
her entreaties to her father not to' use him harshly, 
by the power of his art : 

Why speaks my father so ungently ? This 
Is the third man that e*er 1 saw ; the first 
-That e'er I sigh'd fori 

Here we perceive the beginning of that passion 
which Prospero was desirous she should reel for 
the prince; and which she afterwards more fully 
expresses upon an occasion which displays at once 
the tenderness, the innocence, and the simplicity of 
her character. She discovers her lover employed in 
the laborious task of carrying wood, which Pros- 
pero had enjoined him to perform. ** Would," says 
she, ** the lightning had burnt up those logs, that 
you are enjoined to pile !" 

IfyouUl sit down, 



I'll bear your logs the while. Pray give me that, 

I'll carry t to the pile. 

■ You look wearily. 

It is by selecting such little and almost impercepti- 
ble circumstances, that Shakspeare has more truly 
painted the passions than any other writer : affec- 
tion is more powerfully expressed by this simple 
wish and offer of assistance than by the unnatural 
eloauence and witticisms of Dryden, or the amorous 
declamations of Rowe. . 
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The resentment of Prospero for the matchless 
cruelty and wicked usurpation of his brother; his 
parental affection and solicitude for the welfare of 
his daughter, the heiress of his dukedom ; and the 
awful solemnity of his character, as a skilful magi- 
cian ; are all along preserved with equal consistency, 
dignity, and decorum. One part of his behaviour 
deserves to be particularly pointed out : during the 
exhibition of a mask with which he had ordered 
Ariel to entertain Ferdinand and Miranda, he starts 
suddenly, from the recollection of the conspiracy of 
Calyban and his confederates against his life, and 
dismisses his attendant spirits, who instantly vanish 
to a hollow and confused noise. He appears to be 
greatly moved; and suitably to this agitation of 
mind, which his danger has excited, he takes occa- 
sion, from the sudden disappearance of the visionary 
scene, to moralize on the dissolution of all things : 

■These o^r actors 



As 1 foretold you, were all spirits : and 
Are malted into air, into thin air. 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision. 
The cloud-capt towers, the gorj^eous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve; 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a lack behind 

To these noble images he add» a short, but compre- 
hensive observation on human life, not excellea by 
any passage of the moral and sententious Euripides : 



We are such stuff 



As dreams are made on ; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep ! 

Thus admirably is a uniformity of character, 
that leading beauty in dramatic poetry, preserved 
throughout the Tempest. And it may be farther 
remarked, that the unities of action, of place, and 
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of time, are in this play, though almost constantly 
violated by Shakspeare, exactly observed. The 
action is one, great, and entire, the restoration of 
Prospero to his dukedom; this business is trans- 
acted in the compass of a small island, and in or 
near the cave of Prospero : though, indeed, it had 
been more artful and regular to have confined it to 
this single spot; and the time which the action 
takes up is only equal to that of the representation ; 
an excellence which ought always to be aimed at 
in every well conducted fable, and for the want of 
which a variety of the most entertaining incidents 
can scarcely atone. 

z. ' 
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jinde aliquid brevibus Qyarisy tt carcere dignum, 

Si vis esse aliquis. Jut* 

Wouldst thou to honours and preferments climb? 
Be bold in mischief, dare some mighty crime, 
'Which dungeons, death, or banishment deserves. 

^_____ Drtden. 

" TO THE ADVENTURER. 
'• DEAR BROTHER, 

'' The thirst of glory is, I think, allowed, even by 
the dull dogs who can sit still long enough to write 
books, to be a noble appetite. 

'* My ambition is to be thought a man of life and 
spirit, who could conquer the world if he was to set 
about it, but who has too much vivacity to give the 
necessary attention to any scheme of length. 

" I am, in short, one of those heroic Adventurers^, 
who have thought proper to distinguish themselves 
by the titles of Buck, JBlood, and Nerve. When I 
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constable, and insult the justice : for these feats I 
am frequently kicked, beaten, pumped, prosecuted, 
and imprisoned ; but Tim is no flincfaer ; and if he 
does not get fame, blood ! he will deserve it. 

'' I am now writing at a coffeehouse, where I am 
just arrived, after a journey of fifty miles, which I 
have rode in four hours. I knocked up my blocks 
head's horse two hours ago. The dog whipped and 
spurred at such a rate that I dare say you may 
track him h^lf the way by the blood ; but all would 
not do. The devil taKe the. hindmost is always my 
way of traveling. The moment I dismounted, down 
dropped Dido, by Jove : and here am I all alive and 
merry, my old boy I 

" I'll tell thee what; I was a hellish ass t other 
day. I shot a damn'd clean mare through the head, 
for jumping out of the road to avoid running over 
an old woman. But the bitch threw me, and I got 
a cursed slice on -the cheek against a flint, which 
put n^ in a passion ; who could help it, you know ? 
Kot me, I would not have lost her for five hundred 
old women, with all their brats, and the brats of 
their brats to the third generation. She was a sweet 
creature! I would have run her five and twenty 
miles within an hour, for five hundred pounds; But 
she's gone ! — Poor jade ! I did love thee, that I 
did. 

" Now what you shall do for me, old boy, is this. 
Help to raise my name a little, d'ye mind : write 
something in praise of us sprightly pretty fellows. 
I assure you, we take a great deal of pains for fame, 
and it is hard we should be bilked. I would not 
trouble you, my dear; but only I fear I have not 
much time before me to do my own business ; for 
between you^and 1, both my constitution and estate 
are damnably out at elbows. I intend to make 
them spin out together as evenly as possible ; but if 
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is lost among a crowd of competitors, whose merit 
can only contribute to their mutual obscurity, as the 
feats which are perpetually performed by innume- 
rable adventurers must soon become too common 
to confer distinction. 

In behalf of some among these candidates for 
fame, the legislature has, indeed, thought fit to in- 
terpose ; and their achievements are with great so- 
lemnity rehearsed and recorded in a temple, of which 
I know not the celestial appellation, but on earth it 
is called Justice Hall in the Old Bailey. 

As the rest are utterly neglected, I cannot think 
of any expedient to gratify the noble thirst of my 
corresponaent and his compeers, but that of pro- 
curing them admission into this class ; an attempt 
in which I do not despair of success, for I think I 
can demonstrate their right, and I will not sup- 
pose it possible that, when this is done, they will be 
excluded. 

Upon the most diligent examination of ancient 
history and modern panegyric, I 6nd that no action 
has ever been held honourable in so high a degree 
as killing men; this, indeed, is one of the feats 
which our legislature has thought fit to rescue from 
oblivion, and reward in Justice Hall: it has also 
removed an absurd distinction, and, contrary to the 
practice of pagan antiquity, has comprehended the 
killers of women among those who deserve the re- 
wards that have been decreed to homicide. Now 
he may fairly be considered as a killer, who seduces 
a young beauty from the fondness of a parent, with 
whom she enjoys health and peace, the protection 
of the laws, and the smile of society, to the tyranny 
of a bawd, and the excesses of a brothel, to disease 
and distraction, stripes, infamy, and imprisonment; 
calamities which cannot fail to render her days not 
only evil but few. It may, perhaps, be alleged, that 
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-rMagnit tamen exddit ausis. Ovid. 

But in the glorious enterprise he died. Addison. 



It has always been the practice of mankind to judge 
of actions by the event. The same attempts, con- 
ducted in the same manner, but terminated by dif- 
ferent success, produced different judgments : they 
who attain their wishes never want celebrators of 
their wisdom and their virtue ; and they that mis- 
carry are quickly discovered to have been defective 
not only in mental but in moral qualities. The 
world will never be long without some good reason 
to hate the unhappy : their real faults are immedi- 
ately detected ; Snd if those are not sufficient to sink 
them into infamy, an additional weight of calumny 
will be superadded: he that fails in his endeavours 
after wealth or power will not long retain either 
honesty or courage. 

This species ot injustice has so long prevailed in 
universal practice, that it seems likewise to have 
infected speculation : so few minds are able to se- 
parate the ideas of greatness and prosperity that 
even Sir William Temple has determinea, ** that he 
who can deserve the name of a hero, must not only 
be virtuous but fortunate." 

By this unreasonable distribution of praise and 
blame, none have suffered oftener than projectors, 
whose rapidity of imagination and vastness of design 
raise such envy in their fellow mortals that every 
eye watches for their fall, and every heart exults at 
their distresses : yet even a projector may gain fa- 
vour by success ; and the tongue that was prepared 
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through them to newinvasions : but having been 
fortunate in the execution of his projects, he died 
with the name of Alexander the Great. 

These are, indeed, events of ancient times ; but 
human nature is always the name, and every age 
will afford us instances of public censures influ- 
enced by events. The great business of the middle 
centuries was the holy war; which undoubtedly 
was a noble project, and was for a long time pro- 
secuted with a spirit equal to that with which it nad 
been contrived: but the ardour of the European 
heroes only hurried them to destruction ; for a long 
time they could not gain the territories for which 
they fought, and when at last gained, they could 
not keep them ; their expeditions, therefore, have 
been the scoff of idleness and ignorance, their un- 
derstanding and their virtue have been equally vili- 
fied, their conduct has been ridiculed, and their 
cause has been defamed. 

When Columbus had engaged King Ferdinand in 
the discovery of the other hemisphere, the sailors, 
with whom he embarked in the expedition, had so 
little confidence in their commander, that after hav- 
ing been long at sea looking for coasts which they 
expected never to find, they raised a general mu- 
tiny, and demanded to return. He found means 
to sooth them into a permission to continue the 
same course three days longer, and on the evening 
of the third day descried land. Had the impati- 
ence of his crew denied him a few hours ot the 
time requested, what had been his fate but to have 
come back with the infamy of a vain projector, 
who had betrayed the king's credulity to useless 
expenses, and risked his life in seeking countries 
that had no existence ? how would those that had 
r^ected his proposals, have triumphed in their 
acuteness t and when would his name have been 
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But there is another species of projectors, to 
whom I should willingly conciliate mankind; whose 
ends are generally laudable, and whose labours are 
innocent; who are searching out new powers of 
nature, or contriving new works of art : but who are 
yet persecuted with incessant obloquy, and whom 
the universal contempt with which they are treated 
often debars from that success which their industry 
would obtain, if it were permitted to act withbut 
opposition. 

They who find themselves inclined to censure 
new undertakings, only because they are new, 
should consider that the folly of projection is very 
seldom the folly of a fool ; it is commonly the ebul- 
lition of a capacious mind, crowded witn variety of 
knowledge, and heated with intenseness of thought; 
it proceeds often from the consciousness of uncom- 
mon powers, from the confidence of those who, hav- 
ing already done much, are easily persuaded that 
they can do more. When Rowley had completed 
the Orrery, he attempted the perpetual motion ; 
when Boyle had exhausted the secrets of vulgar 
chemistry, he turned his thoughts to the work of 
transmutation. 

A projector generally unites those qualities which 
have the fairest claim to veneration, extent of know- 
ledge and greatness of design : it was said of Ca- 
tiline, '' immoderata, incredibilia, nimis alta semper 
cupiebat." Projectors of all kinds agree in their 
intellects, though they differ in their morals ; they 
all fail by attempting things beyond their power, by 
despising vulgar attainments, and aspiring to per- 
formances, to which, perhaps, nature has not pro- 
portioned the force of man : when they fail, there- 
fore, they fail not by idleness or timidity, but by 
rash adventure and fruitless diligence. 

That the attempts of such men will often mis- 
carry, we may reasonabl}^. expect ; yet from such 
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Nemo repents fuit turpissimus,^-^ Juv. 

No man e>r reach'd the heights of vice at first. Tate. 

" TO THE ADVENTURER. 
" SIR, 

" Though the characters of men have, perhaps, 
been essentially the same in all ages, yet tneir ex- 
ternal appearance has changed with other peculia- 
rities of time and place, and they have been distin- 
guished by different names, as new modes of ex- 
pression have prevailed : a periodical writer, there- 
fore, who catches the picture of evanescent life, 
and shows the deformity of follies which in a few 
years will be so changed as not to be known, 
should be careful to express the character when he 
describes the appearance, and to connect it with 
the name by which it then happens to be called. 
You have frequently used the terms buck and blood, 
and have given some account of the characters 
which are thus denominated; but you have not 
considered them as the last stages of a regular pro- 
gression, nor taken any notice of those which pre- 
cede them. Their dependence upon each other is, 
indeed, so little known that many suppose them to 
be distinct and collateral classes, formed by persons 
of opposite interests, tastes, capacities, and disposi- 
tions : the scale, however, consists of eight degrees : 
Greenhorn, Jemmy, Jessamy, Smart, Honest Fel- 
low, Joyous Spirit, Buck, and Blood. As I have 
myself passed through the whole series, I shall ex- 
plain each station by a short account of my life, re- 
marking the periods when my character changed its 
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than those on eieich side, and was moulded into the 
shape of a spout : 1 also furnished myself with a 
change of white thread, stockings, took care that my 
pumps were varnished every morning with a new 
Gefman blacking ball ; and, when I went out, car- 
ried in my hand a little switch, which, as it ha» 
been long appendent to the character that I had 
just assumed, has taken the same name, and is 
called a Jemmy. 

'' I soon perceived the advantage of this transfor- 
mation. My manner had not, indeed, kept pace 
with my dress; I was still modest and diffiaent, 
temperate and ^ber, and consequently still subject 
to ridicule : but I was now admitted into company, 
from which I had before been excluded by the rus- 
ticity of my appearance ; I was rallied and encou- 
raged by turns*; and I was instructed both by pre- 
cept and example. Some offers were made of car- 
rying me to a house of private entertainment, which 
then I absolutely refused ; but I soon found the 
way into the playhouse, to see the two last acts and 
the farce : here I learned that by breaches of chas- 
tity no man was thought to incur either guilt or 
shame ; but that, on the contrary, they were essen-' 
tially necessary to the character of a iine gentleman. 
I soon copied the original, which I found to be uni- 
versally admired, in my morals, and made some far- 
ther approaches to it in my dress : I suffered my> 
hair to grow long enough to comb back over the 
foretop of my wig, which, when I sallied forth ta 
my evening amusement, I changed to a queue ; I 
tied the collar of my shirt with half an ell of black 
ribbon, which appeared under my neckcloth; the 
fore corner of my hat was considerably elevated 
and shortened, so that it no longer resembled a 
spout, but the corner of a minced pie : my waist- 
coat was edged with a narrow ia^e, my stockings 
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I put on a sword, which, in appearance at least; 
was a Toledo ; and in proportion as I knew my 
dress to be elegant I was less solicitous to be neat* 
My acquaintance now increased every hour ; I wad ' 
attended, flattered, and caressed ; was often invited 
to entertainments, supped every nieht at a tavern , 
and went home in a chair ; was taken notice of in 
public places, and was universally confessed to be 
improved into a Smart. 

" There were some intervals in which I found it 
necessary to abstain from wenching ; and in these, 
at whatever risk, 'I applied myself to the bottle : a 
habit of drinking came insensibly upon me, and I 
was soon able to walk home with a bottle and a 
pint. I had learned a sufficient number of fashion- 
able toasts, and got by heart several toping and 
several bawdy songs, some of which I ventured to 
roar out with a friend hanging on my arm as we 
scoured the street after our nocturnal revel. I now 
laboured with indefatigable industry to increase 
these acquisitions : I enlarged my stock of healths ; 
made great progress in singing, joking, and story 
telling ; swore well ; could make a company of 
staunch topers drunk; always collected the reck- 
oning, and was the last man that departed. My 
face began to be covered with red pimples, and my 
eyes to be weak ; I became daily more negligent of 
my dress, and more blunt in my manner ; 1 profess- 
ed myself a foe. to starters and milksops, declared 
that there was no enjoyment equal to that of a bottle 
and a friend, and soon gained the appellation of an 
Honest Fellow. 

** By this distinction I was animated to attempt 
yet greater excellence ; I learned several feats of 
mimicry of the under players, could take off known 
characters, tell a staring story, and humbug with so 
much skill as sometimes to take in a knowing one. 
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I was so successful in the practice of these arts, tx) 
which, indeed, I applied nayself with unwearied dili- 
gence and assiduity, that I kept my company roar- 
ing with applause, tiil their voices sunk by degrees, 
and they were no longer able to laugh, because 
they were no longer able either to hear or to see. 
I had now ascended another scale in the climax; 
and was acknowledged, by all who knew me, to be 
a Joyous Spirit. 

" After all these topics of merriment were ex- 
hausted, and I had repeated my tricks, my stories, 
my jokes, and my songs, till they grew insipid, I be- 
came mischieTOus; and was continually devising 
and executing frolics, to the unspeakable delight of 
my companions, and the injury of others. For 
many of them I was prosecuted, and frequently 
obliged to pay large damages : but I bore all these 
losses with an air of jovial indifference, I pushed on 
in my career, I was more desperate in proportion as 
I had less to lose : and being deterred from no mis- 
chief by the dread of its consequences, I was said 
to run at all, and complimented with the name <rf 
Buck. 

" My estate was at length mortgaged for more 
than it was worth ; my creditors were importunate ; 
I became negligent of myself and of others ; I made 
a desperate effort at the gaming-table, and lost the 
last sum that I could rffie ; my estate was seized 
by the mortgagee; I learned to pack cards and to 
cog a die ; became a bully to whores : psissed my 
nights in a brothel, the street, or the watch-house ; 
was utterly insensible of shame, and lived upon the 
town as a beast of prey in a forest. Thus I reached 
the summit of modern glory, and had just acquired 
the distinction of a Blood, when I was arrested for 
an old debt of three hundred pounds, and thrown 
into the King's Bench prison. 
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"These characters, sir, though they are distinct, 
yet do not at all differ, otherwise than as shades of 
the same colour. And though they are stages of a 
regular progression, yet the whole progress is not 
made by every indiviaual : some are so soon initiated 
in the mysteries of the town that they are never 
publicly known in their greenhorn state ; others fix 
long in their Jemmyhood, others are Jessamies at 
fourscore, and some stagnate in each of the higher 
stages for life. But I re(|^uest that they may never 
hereafter be confounded either by you or your cor- 
respondents. Of the Blood, your brother Adven- 
turer, Mr. Wildgoose, though he assumes the cha- 
racter, does not seem to have a iust and precise idea 
as distinct from the Buck, in which class he should 
be placed, and will probably die; for he seems deter- 
mined to shoot himself just at the time when his 
circumstances will enable him to assume the higher 
distinction. 

<' But the retrospect upon life, which this letter 
has made necessary, covers me with confusion, and 
aggravates despair. I cannot but reflect that, among 
all these characters, I have never assumed that of 
a man. Man is a reasonable being, which he ceases 
to be who disguises his body with ridiculous fop- 
peries, or degrades his mind by detestable brutality. 
These thoughts would have been of great use to me 
if they had occurred seven years ago. If they are 
of use to you, I hope you will send me a small gra- 
tuity for my labour, to alleviate the misery of hun- 
ger and nakedness: but, dear sir, let your bounty 
be speedy, lest I perish before it arrives. 

" 1 am your humble servant, 

"NOMENTANUS.'^ 
f* Common Stde^ King's BencAy 
>• Oot 18, 1768.'' 
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— Est ubi peccat* Hor. 

-Tet sometimes he mistakes^ 



" TO THE ADVENTURER. 
" SIR, 

*' If we consider the high rank which Milton has 
deservedly obtained among our few English classics, 
we cannot wonder at the multitude of commentaries 
and criticisms of which he has been the subject. 
To these I have added some miscellaneous remarks ; 
and if you should at first be inclined to reject them 
as trifling, you may, perhaps,. determine to admit 
them when you reflect that they are new. 

"The description of Eden in the fourth bookt>f 
the Paradise Lost, and the battle of the singels in 
the sixth, are usually selected as the most striking 
eitamples of a florid and vigorous imagination : but 
it requires much greater strength of mind to form an 
assemblage of natural objects, and range them with 
propriety and beauty, than to bring together the 
greatest variety of the most splendid images without 
any regard to their use or congrutty ; as in painting, 
he who, by the force of his imagination can delineate 
a landscape, is deemed a greater master than he 
who, by heaping rocks of coral upon tesselated pave- 
ments, can only make absurdity splendid, and dis- 
pose gaudy colours so as best to set off each other. 

*^ ' Sapphire fountains that rolling over orient 
pearl run nectar, roses without thorns, trees that 
bear fruit of vegetable gold, and that weep odorous 
gums and balms,' are easily fei^ed ; but having no 
relative beauty as pictures of nature, nor any abso- 

e2 
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li;ite excellence as derived from truth, they can only 
please those who» when they re^d, ex^rpise no 
faculty but fancy, and admire because they do not 
think. 

'' If I sball not be thought to digress wholly from 
my subject, I would illustrate this remark bv com- 
paring two passages written by Milton and Fletcher, 
■ on nearly the same subiect. The spirit in Comus 
thus pays his address of thanks to the water-nymph 

S^brma: 

■■ » 

May thy brimmed wave for this 
Their full tribute never miss, 
From a thousand petty rills. 
That tumble down tl^eir f nowy hills : 
Summer drought, or sipged air. 
Never scorch thy tresses fair; 
Nor wet October's torrent flood 
Thy molten crystal fill with mud. 

Thys fi^T the wishes are most proper for the welfare 
of a river goddess : the circumstance of summer not 
scorching her tresses is highly poetical and elegant : 
but what follows, though it is pompous and ma« 
jestic, is unnatural ^nd far fetched; 

May thy billows roll ashore 
The beryl and the golden ote : 
' May thy lofty head be crown'd 
With many a tower and terras round ; 
And here and there, thy banks upon, 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon ! 

The circumstance in the third and fourth lines is 
happily fancied ; but what idea can the reader have 
of an English river rolling Gold and the Beryl 
ashore, or of Groves of Cinnamon growing on its 
banks? The images in the following passage of 
Fletcher are all simple and real, all appropriated 
find strictly natural : 

For thy kindness to me shown, 
Never from thy banks be blown 
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during his conversation with Raphael, the poet 
seems to have forgotten this necessary and natural 
ignorance of the tirst man. How was it possible 
for Adam to discern what the angel meant oy * cu- 
bic phalanxes, by planets of aspect malign, by en- 
camping on the foughten field, by van and rear, by 
standards and gonfalons and glittering tissues, by 
the girding sword, by embattled squadrons, chariots, 
and flaming arms, and fiery steeds V And although 
Adam possessed a superior degree of knowledge, 
yet doubtless he had not skill enough in chemistry 
to understand Raphael* who informed him, that 



•Sulphurous and nitrous foam 



They found, they mingled, and with subtle arf. 

Concocted and adusted, they reduced 

To blackest grain, and into store conveyM. 

And, surely, the nature of cannon was not much ex- 
plained to Adam, who neither knew or wanted the 
use of iron tools, by telling him that they resemble 
the hollow bodies of oak or fir. 

With branches lopped, in wood or mountain fell'd. 

He, that never beheld the brute creation but in its 
pastimes and sports, must have greatly wondered 
when the angel expressed the flight of the Satanic 
host, by saying, that they fled 



As a herd 



Of goats or timorous flock, together throng'd. 

^' But as there are many exuberances in this 
poem, there appears to be also some defects. A s the 
serpent was the instrument of the temptation, Mil- 
ton minutely describes its beauty and allurements : 
and I have frequently wondered that he did not, for 
the same reason, give a more elaborate description 
of th^ tree of life 4 especially as he was remarkable 
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truly dramatic s]>eech, that is, perhaps, to be found 
in any writer, whether ancient or modem ; and yet 
Mr. Addison has passed it over, unpraised and un- 
noticed. 

" If an apology should be deemed necessary for 
the freedom here used with our inimitable bard, let 
me conclude in the words of Longinus: ' Whoever 
was carefully to collect the blemishes of Homer, 
Demosthenes, Plato, and of other celebrated writ- 
ers of the same rank, would find they bore not the 
least proportion to the sublimities and excellences 
with which their works abound.' 
** I am, sir, 

Z. ** Your humble servant, 

" PALiEOPHILUS." 
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"-—Quid tarn dextro pede concipis, ut te 
Conatus non peentteaij votique peracti f Jo v. 

What in the conduct of our life appears 

So well detign'd, so luckily begun, 

But, wken we have our wish, we wish ondoae ? 

Drtden. 

" TO THB ADVENTURER. 
** SIR, 

'' I HAVE been for many years a trader in London. 
My beginning was narrow, and my stock small ; I 
was, therefore, a long time browbeaten and despised 
by those who, having more money, thought they had 
more merit than myself. I did not, however, suffer 
my resentment to instigate me to any mean arts of 
supplantation, nor my eagerness of riches to betray 
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'^ But, notwithstanding these declarations^ I could 
not at once reconcile myself to the thought oi ceas- 
ing to get money ; and though I was every day in- 
quiring for a purchase, 1 found some reason for re* 
jecting all that were offered me ; and, indeed, had 
accumulated so many beauties and conveniences in 
my idea of the spot, where I was finally to be happy, 
that, perhaps, the world might have been traveled 
over, without discovery of a place which would not 
have been defective in some particular. 

** Thus I went on still talking of retirement, and 
still refusing to retire ; my friends began to laugh at 
my delELys, and/ 1 grew ashamed to trifle longer with 
my own inclinations ; an estate was at length pur- 
chased, I transferred my stock to a prudent young 
man who had married my daughter, went down into 
the country, and commenced lord of a spacious 
manor. 

'* Here for some time I found happiness equal to 
my expectation. I reformed the old house accord- 
ing to the advice of the best architects, I threvF 
down the walls of the garden, and inclosed it with 
palisades, planted long avenues of trees, filled a 
greenhouse with exotic plants, dug a new canal» 
and threw the earth into the old moat. 

'' The fame of these expensive improvements 
brought in all the country to see the show. I en- 
tertained my visitors with great liberality, led them 
round my gardens, showed them my apartments* 
laid before them plans for new decorations, and was 
gratified by the wonder of some and the envy of 
others. 

** I was envied; but how little can one man 
judge of the condition of another? The time was 
now coming, in which affluence and splendour 
could no longer make me -pleased with myself. I 
had built till the imagination of the architect was 
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inclination that I cannot bear strong liquors: seTen 
hours must then be endured before I shall sup; but 
supper comes at last, the more welcome as it is ir a 
short time succeeded by sleep. 

** Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the happiness » the 
hope of which seduced me from the duties and plea* 
sures of a mercantile life. I shall be told by tbosa 
who read my narratire, that there are many meaa§ 
of innocent amusement, and many schemes of ase-^ 
ful employment, which I do not appear ever to have 
known ; and that nature and art have provided plea* 
sures, by which, without the drudgery of settled 
business, the active may be engaged, the solitary 
soothed, and the social entertained. 

** These arts, sir, I have tried. When first I 
took possession of my estate, in conformity to tha 
taste of my neighbours, I bought guns and nets, 
filled my kennel with dogs, and my stable with 
horses; but a little experience showed me that 
these instruments of rural felicity would afford ma 
few gratifications. I never shot but to miss the 
mark, and, to confess th^ truth, was afraid of the 
fire of my own gun. I could discover no music in 
the cry of the dogs, nor could divest myself of pity 
for the animal whose peaceful and inoffensive \m 
was sacrificed to our sport. I was not, indeed, al- 
ways at leisure to reflect upon her danger ; for my 
horse, who had been bred to the chase, did not aK 
ways regard my choice either of speed or way, but 
leaped hedges and ditches at his own discretion, and 
hurried me along with the dogs, to the great diver- 
sion of my brother sportsmen. His eagerness of 
pursuit once incited him to swim a river ; and I had 
leisure to resolve in the water, that I would never 
hazard my life again for the destruction of a hare. 

** I then ordered books to be procured, and by 
the direction of the vicar had in a few weeks a 
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'* Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the life to which I am 
condemned by a foolish endeavour to be happy by 
imitation : such is the happiness to which I pleased 
myself with approaching, and which I considered as 
the chief end of my cares and my labours. I toiled 
year after year with cheerfulness, in expectation of 
the happy hour in which I might be idle ; the pri- 
vilege of idleness is attained, but has not brought 
with it the blel^sing of tranquillity. 

" I am, 

T. '* Yours, &c. 

'* Mercator," 
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Quid enim ratione timemus^ 



Aut cupimusf ■ ■ Jut. 

How ▼oid of reason are our hopes and fears I 

In those remote times when, by the intervention of 
fairies, men received good and evil, which succeed- 
ing generations could expect only from natural 
causes, Soliman, a mighty prince, reigned over a 
thousand provinces in the distant regions of the east* 
It is recorded of Soliman, that he had no favourite; 
but among the principal nobles of his court was 
Omaraddin. 

Omaraddin had two daughters, Almerine^and 
Shelimah. At the birth of Almerine, the fairv El- 
farina had presided; and, in compliance with the 
importunate and reiterated request of the parents, 
had endowed her with every natural excellence both 
of body and mind, and decreed that ^' she should 
be sought in marriage by a sovereign prince." 
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indeed, they concurred to injure an infant, which 
they could not behold with complacency, by send- 
ing her with only one attendant to a remote castle 
which stood on the confines of a wood. 

Elfarina, however, did not thus forsake innocence 
in distress ; but to counterbalance the evils of ob- 
scurity, neglect, and ugliness, she decreed, that *' to 
the taste of Shelimah the coarsest food should be 
the most exquisite dainty ; that the rags which co- 
vered her should in her estimation be equal to cloih 
of gold ; that she should prize a palace less than a 
cottage; and that in these circumstances love should 
be a stranger to her breast." To prevent the vex- 
ation which would arise from the continual disap- 
pointment of her wishes appeared at first to be more 
difficult; but this was at length perfectly effected 
by endowing her with Content. 

While Shelimah was immured in a remote castle, 
neglected and forgotten, every city in the dominions 
of Soliman contributed to aecorate the person or 
cultivate the mind of Almerine. The house of her 
father was the resort of all who excelled in learning 
of whatever class ; and as the wit of Almerine was 
equal to her beauty, her knowledge was soon equal 
to her wit. 

Thus accomplished, she became the object of 
universal admiration ; every heart throbbed at her 
approach, every tongue was silent when she spoke ; 
at the glance of her eye every cheek was covered 
with blushes of diffidence or desire, and at her com- 
mand every foot became swift as that of the rOe. 
But Almerine, whom ambition was thus jealous to 
obey, who was reverenced by hoary wisdom, and 
beloved by youthful beauty, was perhaps the most 
wretched of her sex. Perpetual adulation had made 
her haughty and fierce; her penetration and deli- 
cacy rendered almost every object offensive; she 
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sistible rapidity, at length arrived. The curiosity 
of Soliman had been raised, as well by accidental 
encomiums as by the artifices of Omaraddin, who 
now hasted to gratify it with the utmost anxiety and 
perturbation : be discovered the confusion of his 
daughter, and imagined that it was produced, like 
his own, by the uncertainty and importance of an 
event, which would be determined before the day 
should be passed. He endeavoured to give her a 
peaceful confidence in the promise of the fairy, which 
he wanted himself; and perceived, with regret, that 
her distress rather increased than diminished : thii 
incident, however, as he had no suspicion of the 
cause, only rendered him more impatient of delay ; 
and Almerine, covered with ornaments by which art 
and nature were exhausted, was, however reluctant^ 
introduced to the king. 

Soliman was now in his thirtieth year. He bad 
sat ten years upon the throne, and for the steacU'* 
ness of his virtue had been surnamed the Just. He 
had hitherto considered the gratification of appetite 
as a low enjoyment, allotted to weakness and ob- 
scurity ; and the exercise of heroic virtue, as the 
superior felicity of eminence and power. He had 
as yet taken no wife; nor had he immured in hia 
palace a multitude of unhappy beauties, in whom 
desire had no choice, and afiection no object, to be 
successively forsaken after unresisted violation, and 
at last sink into the grave without having answered 
any nobler purpose than sometimes to have gratified 
the caprice of a tyrant, whom they saw at no other 
season, and whose presence could raise no passion 
more remote from detestation than fear. 

Such was Soliman ; who having gazed some mo^ 
ments upon Almerine with silent admiration, rose 
up, and turning to the princes who stood round him» 
" To-morrow," said he, ** I will grant the request 
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dismissed : but Nourassin put a small yiol into the 
hand of Almerine as be departed, and told ber, that 
it contained a cordial, which, if administered in time^ 
would infallibly restore the cheerfulness and yigovr 
that she had lost. These words were heard by the 
attendants, though they were understood only by 
Almerine ; she readily comprehended, that the potioa 
she had received was poison, which would reliere 
her from languor and melancholy by removing tke 
cause, if it could be given to the king before her 
marriage was completed. After Nourassin wae 
gone, she sat ruminating on the infelicity of her sita-* 
ation, and the dreadful events of the morrow, till 
the night was far spent ; and then, exhausted with 
perturbation and watching, she sank down on the 
sofa, and fell into a deep sleep. 

The king, whose rest had been interrupted by tiM 
efiects which the beauty of Almerine had produced 
upon his mind, rose at the dawn of day ; and 6e«d* 
ing for her principal attendant, who had been ordered 
to watch in her chamber, eagerly inquired what IhmI 
been her behaviour, and whether she had recovered 
from her surprise. He was acquainted, that ske 
had lately fallen asleep ; and that a cordial had been 
left by Nourassin, which he affirmed would, if not 
too long delayed, suddenly recover her from languor 
and dejection, and which, notwithstanding, she had 
neglected to take. Soliroan derived new hopes 
from this intelligence ; and that she might meet him 
at the hour of marriage, with the cheerful vivacity 
which the cordial of N^ourassin would inspire, he 
ordered that it should, without asking her any ques- 
tion, be mixed with whatever she first drank in the 
morning. 

Almerine, in whose blood the long continued tu- 
mult of her mind had produced a feverish heat, 
awaked parched with thirsty and called eagerly for 
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justice, and that he ought to have dismisged ther 
person whose affections he believed to have another 
object. He did not, therefore, take away the life 
of Nourassin for a crime to which he himself had 
furnished the temptation ; but as some punishment 
was necessary as a sanction to the laws, he con- 
demned him to perpetual banishment. He com* 
manded that Almerine should be sent back to her 
father, that her life might be a'memorial of his folly; 
and he determined, if possible, to atone by a second 
marriage for the errors of the first. He considered 
how he might enforce and illustrate some general 
precept, which would contribute more to the felicity 
of his people than his leaving them a sovereign of 
his own blood ; and at length he determined to pul>- 
lish this proclamation, throughout all the province* 
of his empire : '' Soliman, whose judgment has been 
perverted, and whose life endangered, by the infln-' 
ence and the treachery of unrivaled beauty, is noir 
resolved to place equal deformity upon his throne f 
that, when this event is recorded, the world may 
know, that by Vice beauty became yet more odioo^ 
than ugliness; and learn, like Soliman, to despise 
that excellence which, without virtue, is only a' 
specious evil, the reproach of the possessor, and the 
snare of others." 

Shelimah, during these events, experienced a very 
different fortune. She remained, till she was thir- 
toon years of age, in the castle ; and it happened 
that, about this time, the person to whose care she 
had been committed, after a short sickness, died. 
Shelimah imagined that she slept; but perceiving 
that all attempts to awaken her were ineffectual 
and her stock of provisions being exhausted, she 
found means to open the wicket, and wander alone 
into the wood. She satisfied her hunger with such 
berries and wild fruits as she found, and at nigbt^ 
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' Bot being able to find her way back, she fay down 
under a thicket and slept. Here she was awaked 
early in the morning by a^ peasant, whose compas- 
sion happened to be proof against deformity. The 
man asked her many questions; but her answers 
rather increasing than gratifying his curiosity, he set 
her before him on his beast, and carried her to his 
house in the next village, at the distance of about 
six leagues. In his family she was the jest of some, 
and the pity of others; she was employed in the 
meanest offices^ and her figure procured her the 
name of Goblin. But amidst all the disadvantages 
of her situation, she enjoyed the utmost felicity of 
food and rest ; as she formed no wishes, she suffered 
no disappointment ; her body was healthful, and her 
mind at peace. 

In this station she had continued four years, when 
the heralds appeared in the village with the procla-^ 
mation of Soliman. Shelimah ran out with others 
to gaze at the parade ; she listened to the proclama- 
tion with great attention, and when it was ended, 
she perceived that the eyes of the multitude were 
fixed upon her. One of the horsemen at the same 
time alighted, and with great ceremony entreated her 
to enter a chariot which was in the retinue, telling 
her, that she was without doubt the person whom 
Nature and Soliman had destined to be their queen. 
Shelimah replied with a smile, that she had no de- 
sire to be great; " but," said she, ** if your procla- 
mation be true, I should rejoice to be the instrument 
of such admonition to mankind ; and, upon this con- 
dition, I wish that I were indeed the most deformed 
of my species." The moment this wish was uttered, 
the spell of Farimina produced the contrary effect; 
her skin, which was scaly and yellow, became 
smooth and white, her stature was perceived gra- 
dually to increase, her neck rose like a pilkr of 

VOL, III. G 
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ivory, her bosom expanded, and her waist becami^ 
less ; her hair, which before was thin and of a dirty 
red, was now black as the feathers of the raven, and 
flowed in large ringlets on her shoulders ; the most 
exquisite sensibility now sparked in her eyes, her 
cheeks were tinged with the blushes of the morning, 
and her lips moistened with the dew; every limb 
was perfect, and every motion was graceful. A 
white robe was thrown over her by an invisible 
hand: the crowd fell back in astonishment, and 
gazed with insatiable curiosity upon such beauty as 
before they had never seen. Shelimah was not less 
astonished than the crowd: she stood a while with 
her eyes fixed upon the ground ; and finding her 
confusion increase, would have retired in silence; 
but she was prevented by the heralds, who having 
with much importunity prevailed upon her to enter 
the chariot, returned with her to the metropolis, pre- 
sented her to Soliman, and related the prodigy. 

Soliman looked round upon the assembly in doubt 
whether to prosecute or relinquish his purpose; 
when Abbaran, a hoary sage, who had presided in 
the council of his father, came forward, and placing 
his forehead on the footstool of the throne ; ** Let 
the king,*' said he, " accept the reward of virtue, 
and take Shelimah to his bed. In what age, and itt 
what nation shall not the beauty of Shelimah be 
honoured? to whom will it be transmitted alone? 
Will not the story of the wife of Soliman descend 
with her name? will it not be known, that thy de- 
sire of beauty was not gratified till it had been 
subdued ? that by an iniquitous purpose beauty be- 
came hideous, and by a virtuous wish deformity 
became fair 1" 

Soliman, who had fixed his eyes upon Shelimah, 
discovered a mixture of joy and confusion in her 
countenance, which determined his choice, and was 
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Novam comicam Mtnandrus^ aqualesque ejus artatit magU quam 
operis, Philemon ac Diphilus, et invenere intra paucissimot 
annoSf neque imitandam retiquert, Vfxl. Pat£RCUL. 

Mennnder, together with Philemon and Diphilus, who mmt 
be named with him rather as his contemporaries than big 
equals, invented, within the compass of a few years, a new 
kind of comedy, and left it beyond the reach of imitation. 



" TO THE ADVENTURER. 
"SIR, 

" Morality, taste, and literature scarcely ever 
suffered more irreparably thau by the loss of the 
comedies of Menander ; some of whose fragments, 
agreeable to my promise, I am now going to lay 
before you, which I should imagine woula be as 
highly prized by the curious as was the Coan Venus, 
which Apelles left imperfect and unfinished. 

** Menander was celebrated for the sweetness, 
brevity, and sententiousness of his style. ' He was 
fond of Euripides,* says Quintilian, 'and nearly 
imitated the manner of this tragic writer, though in 
a different kind of work. He is a complete pattern 
of oratorial excellence ; it^ omnem vitas imaginem 
ezpressit, tanta in eo inveniendi copia, et eloquendi 
facultas ; ita est omnibus rebus, personis, affecti- 
bus, accommodatus ; so various and so just are ail 
his pictures of life; so copious is his invention, so 
masterly his elocution ; so wonderfully is he adapted 
to all kinds of subjects, persons, and passions.* 
This panegyric reflects equal honour on the critic, 
and on the comedian. Quintilian has here painted 
Menander with as lively and expressive strokes as 
Menander had characterized the Athenians. 
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" Boileau, in his celebrated eighth Satire, has Dot 
represented the misery and folly of man so forcibly 
or humorously as Menander. 

'ATravra ra Xjia effri ftaKapuartptti 
Kat vow ^x'^*^'^^ fiaXKov avQptairov voKv* 
Tov ovov opav i^Effri vpwra tovtovi, 
OtfTog KoxoBaiubw errriv ofLoKoyovfitviaQ* 
TovTia Kcucov oi avrov ovSev yiyvtrai^ 
A ^£ ^vftiQ dtdutKtv avTtp ravT €X£t. 
*H/x€l^ ht Xiopic Tiav avayKCUwv KaKotv, 
AvTOi irap' avnav enpa irpoeTropi^ofuv, 
AvirovfuO', av "TTTapy Tig, av tiTry kokoiq, 
'Opyt^o/icO'* av t8y rig twirviov <r^oSpa 
^^opovfieff' av y\av^ avaxpayy, Sedoucafuv 
'Ayiavuut ^o^ai, ^iXori/uai, vo/ioit 
"^Xvdvra ravr tinQtra ry ^v<rti kctko. 

' All animals are more happy, and have more un- 
derstanding than man. Look, for instance, on yon- 
der ass ; all allow him to be miserable : his evils, 
however, are not brought on him by himself and his 
own fault : he feels only those which nature has in- 
flicted. We, on the contrary, besides our necessary 
ills, draw upon ourselves a multitude of others. 
We are melancholy if any person happens to sneeze ; 
we are angry if any speak reproachfully of us ; one 
man is affrighted with an unlucky dream, another at 
the hooting of an owl. Our contentions, our anxie- 
ties, our opinions, our ambition, our laws, are all 
evils which we ourselves have superadded to na- 
ture.' Comparisons betwixt the conditions of the 
brutal and human species have been frequently 
drawn ; but this of Menander, as it probably was 
the first, so it is the best I have ever seen. 

*' If this passage is admirable for the vivacity and 
severity of its satire, the following certainly deserves 
deeper attention for weight of sentiment, and subli- 
mity and purity of moral. 

g2 
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JUtiq Si Ovffiav frpo(T<p£p(ov b» Ila/i^cXc, 
Tavpuv TB v\r}9oc ^ ipufnov, ^, vri Aia« 
'Erepiuv Toiovrtitv, rj KaratrKivafffiara 
XpvtTos TTOiijo'ac x^oM^'^oC »?''o* ^op^vpof, 
*H ^i' £\£0avrojc, ^ fffiapaySov tititSia, 
Evyovv vofitZti Tov Otov KaOurravMf 
UXavar' cirecvoc* km xP^^'AC Kovtpac £%"• 
Aci y€ip rov avdpa xp>}<ri/iov iri^victvat. 
Mi; irapOtvov^ j>9tpovTa, fiti fioixw/icvov, 
KXcffrovra, icat <r0arrovra xpjjfiarwv x^'''* 
Mf}^e PeKovriQ ivafifx iirtOvfiric UafupiXt, 
'O yap QtoQ pXiirei <rt TrXijffiov irapwv. 

' He that offers in sacrifice, O Pamphilus, a mul 
tude of bulls and of goats, of golden vestments, 
purple garments, or figures of ivory, or precic 
gems, and imagines by this to conciliate the favc 
of God, is grossly mistaken, and has no solid und( 
standing. For he that would sacrifice with succ< 
ought to be chaste and charitable, no corrupter 
virgins, no adulterer, no robber or murderer for i 
sake of lucre. Covet not, O Pamphilus, even i 
thread of another roan's needle; for God, who 
near thee, perpetually beholds thy actions.' 

*' Temperance, and justice, and purity are Ki 
inculcated in the strongest manner, and upon 1 
most powerful motive, the Omniscience of 1 
Deity : at the same time superstition and the ido 
try of the heathen are artfully ridiculed. I kn( 
not among the ancients any passage that conta 
such exalted and spiritualized^ thoughts of religii 
Yet if these refinea sentiments were to be insert 
in a modern comedy, I fear they would be reject 
with disdain and aisapprobation. The Athenis 
could endure to hear god and virtue mention 
in the theatre ; while an English and a Christi 
audience can laugh at adultery as a jest, think < 
scenity wit, and debauchery amiable. The m: 
derer, if a duellist, is a man of honour, the games 
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understands the art of living, the knave has pene- 
tration and knows mankind, the spendthrift is a fel- 
low of fine spirit, the rake has only robbed a fresh 
country girl of her innocence and honour ; the jilt 
and the coquette have a great deal of vivacity and 
fire ; but a faithful husband is a dupe and a cuckold, 
and a plain country gentleman a novice apd a fool. 
The wretch that dared to ridicule Socrates abounds 
not in so much false satire, ribaldry, obsceqity, and 
blasphemy, as our witty and wicked triumvirate, 
Wycherley, Congreve, and Vanbrugh. 

** Menander has another very remarkable reflec- 
tion, worthy ev£n that divine religion which the 
last mentioned writers so iippotently endeavoured 
to deride. It relates to the forgiveness of enemies, 
a precept not totally unknown to the ancient sages, 
as hath rashly been affirmed; though never incul- 
cated with such frequency, fervour, and cogency, 
and on motives so weighty and efficacious as by tne 
founder of the christian system. 



X 



Owrof KparuTTOCf i<rr' aviyp, ^ Topyia, 
'^OffTig adueturOai TrXewr £7r«rrarat pporiav. 



* He, O Gorgias, is the most virtuous man, who 
best knows among mortals how to bear injuries with 
patience.' 

** It may not be improper to alleviate the serious- 
ness of these moral reflections by the additiou of a 
passage of a more light and sprightly turn. 

'O luv 'EffCYop/ioc rove 0«ovc (ivca Xcyec, 
Avifiovg, voiap, ytiv, ijXtov, wp, aaripag; 
Evoi. ^ vtrikapov xpritrifiove ttvcu OtovQ 
Y apyvpiov tifuv kcu to ^^pvcriov fiovov. 
iSpvffafUvoe TovTOV^ yap eig rriv ouciav 
EvCot rt jSowXfi, wavTa aoi yivfitnrai^ 
'AypoQ, otKUU, BtpairovrtQ, apyvpiafUiTa, 
i^iAOf J iiKOffraiy iJMprvpti 
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* Epicharmus, indeed, calls the winds, the water, 
the earth, the sun, the fire, and the stars gods. But 
I am of opinion that gold and silver are our only 
powerful and propitious deities. For when once 
you have introduced these into your house, wish 
for what you will, you shall quickly obtain it ; an 
estate, a habitation, servants, plate, friends, judges^ 
witnesses.' 

'' From these short specimens we may in some 
measure be enabled to judge of Menander's way of 
thinking and of writing ; remembering always how 
much bis elegance is injured by a plain prosaic 
translation, and by considering the passages singly 
and separately, without knowing the characters of 
the personages that spoke them, and the aptness and 
propriety with which they were introdu^ced. 

" The. delicacy and decorum observed constantly 
by Menander rendered him the darling writer of 
the Athenians, at a time when the Athenians were 
arrived at the height of prosperity and politeness, 
and could no longer relish the coarse railleries, the- 
brutal mirth, and illiberal wit of an indecent Aris- 
tophanes. < Menander,' says Plutarch, ' abounds 
in a precious Attic salt, which seems to have been 
taken from the same sea whence Venus herself 
arose. But the salt of Aristophanes is bitter, dis- 
gusting, and corrosive.' 

" There are two circumstances that may jusdy 
give us a mean opinion of the taste of the Romans 
for comic entertainments : that in the Augustan 
age itself, notwithstanding the censure of Horace, 
they preferred the low buffoonery and drollery of 
Plautus to the delicacy and civility of Terence, the 
faithful copier of Menander : and that Terence, to 
gratify an audience unacquainted with the real ex- 
cellences of the drama, found himself obliged to 
violate the simplicity of Menander's plots, and work 
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are continually exposed soon becomes familiar^ and 
fear is no longer excited. This, however, must not 
be considered as an example of courage; for equal 
danger of any other kind will still produce the same 
decree of fear in the same mind. 

Mechanical causes, therefore, may produce in* 
sensibility of danger ; but it is absurd to suppose 
they can produce courage, for courage is an effort 
df the mmd by which a sense of danger is sur- 
mounted ; and it cannot be said, without the utmost 
perversion of language, that a man is courageous, 
merely because he discovers no fear when he is sen- 
sible of no danger. 

It is, indeed, true, that insensibility and courage 
produce the same effect; and when we see another 
unconcerned and cheeriful in a situation which 
would make us tremble, it is not strange that we 
should impute his tranquillity to the strength of his 
mind, and honour his want of fear with the name of 
courage. And yet when a mason whistles at bis 
work on a plank of a foot broad and an inch thick, 
which is suspended by a rafter and a cord over a 
precipice, from which if he should fall he would in- 
evitably perish, he is only reconciled by habit to pi 
situation, in which more danger is generally appre- 
hended than exists ; he has acquired no strength 
of mind, by which a sense of danger is surmounted ; 
nor has he, with respect to courage, any advantage 
over him who, though he would tremble on the scaf- 
fold, would yet stand under it without apprehen- 
sion : for the danger in both situations is nearly 
equal, and depends upon the same incidents. 

But the same insensibility is often substituted for 
courage by habit, even when the danger is real, and 
in those minds which every other occasion would 
show to be destitute of fortitude. The inhabitants 
of Sicily live without terror upon the declivity of a 
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under sail, the wind becaiAe contrary, and blew 
very fresh ; the waves began immediately to swell, 
dashing with violence against the prow, whitened 
into foam. The vessel, which now plied to wind- 
ward, lay so much on one side that the edge was 
frequently under waler ; and Jack, who e:^)ected it 
to overset every moment, was seized with terror 
which he could not conceal. He earnestly requested 
of Tom that the sails might be taken m; and la- 
mented the folly that had exposed him to the vio- 
lence of a tempest, from which he could not without 
a miracle escape. Tom, with a sovereign contempt 
of his pusillanimity, derided his distress ; and Jack, 
on the contrary, admired the bravery of Tool and 
his crew, from whose countenances and behaviour 
he at length derived some hope ; he believed he had 
deserved the reproach which he suffered, and de- 
spised himself for the fear which he could not shake 
off. In the meantime the gale increased, and in less 
than an hour it blew a storm. Jack, who watched 
every countenance with the utmost attention and so- 
licitude, thought that his fears were now justified by 
the looks of the sailors; he, therefore, renewed his 
complaint, and perceiving his brother still uncon- 
cerned, again entreated him to take every possible 
precaution, and not increase their danger oy pre- 
sumption. In answer to these remonstrances he 
received such consolation as one lord of the creatioD 
frequently administers to another in the depth of 
distress; "Pshaw, damme, you fool," says Tom, 
"don't be dead-hearted; the more sail we carry, 
the sooner we shall be out of the weather." Jack*s 
fear had, indeed, been alarmed before he was in 
danger : but Tom was insensible of the danger when 
it arrived : he, therefore, continued his course, ex- 
ulting in the superiority of his courage, and antici- 
pating the triumph of his vanity when they should 
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come on shore. But the sails being still spread^ a 
sudden gust bore away the mast, which in its fall so 
Inuch injured the helm that it became impossible to 
steer, and in a very short time afterwards the vessel 
struck. The first moment in which Tom became 
sensible of danger he was seen to be totally desti- 
tute of courage. When the vessel struck, Jack> 
who had been ordered under hatches, came up, 
and found the hero, whom he had so lately regarded 
with humility and admiration, sitting on the quarter 
deck wringing his hands, and uttering incoherent 
and clamorous exclamations. Jack now appeared 
more calm than before, and asked if any thing could 
yet be done to save their lives. Tom replied, in a 
frantic tone, that they might possibly float to land 
on some parts of the wreck : and catching up an 
axe, instead of attempting to disengage the mast, 
he began to stave the boat. Jack, whose reason 
was still predominant, though he had Jbeen afraid 
too soon, saw that Tom in his frenzy was about to 
cut off their last hope; he, therefore, caught hold of 
his arm, took away the axe by force, assisted the 
sailors in getting the boat into the water, persuaded 
his brother to quit the vessel^^and in about four 
hours tbey got safe on shore. 

If the vessel had weathered the storm, Tom 
would have been deemed a hero, and Jack a cow- 
ard : but I hope that none whom I have led into 
this train of thought will, for the future, regard in* 
sensibility of daneer as an indication of courage: 
or impute cowardice to those whose fear is not 
inadequate to its object^ or too violent to answer its 
purpose. 

There is one evil, of which multitudes are in per- 
jpetual danger; an evil, to which every other is as 
the drop of the bucket, and the dust of the balance; 

VOL. III. H 
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and yet of this danger the greater part appear to be 
totally insensible. 

Every man who wastes in negligence the day of 
salvation stands on the brink not only of the grave, 
but of hell. That the danger of all is imminent ap- 
pears by the terms that Infinite Wisdom has chosen 
to express the conduct by which alone it can be 
escaped ; it is called '*a race, a watch, a work to 
be wrought witli fear and trembling, a strife unto 
blood, and a combat with whatever can seduce or 
terrify, with the pleasures of sense and the power of 
angels." The moment in which we shall be snatched 
from the brink of this gulf, or plunged to the bot- 
tom, no power can either avert or retard ; it ap- 
proaches, silent, indeed, as the flight of time, but 
rapid and irresistible as the course of a comet. 
That dreadful evil, which, with equal force and pro- 
priety, is called the second death, should not, surely, 
oe disregarded merely because it has been lon^ im- 
pending : and as there is no equivalent for which a 
man can reasonably determine to suffer it, it cannot 
be considered as the object of courage. How it 
may be borne should not be the inquiry, but how it 
may be shunned. And if, in this daring age, it in 
impossible to prepare for eternity without giving up 
the character of a hero, no reasonable being, surely, 
will be deterred by this consideration from the at-' 
tempt; for who but an infant, or an idiot, would 
give up his paternal inheritance for a feather, or re- 
nounce the acclamations of a triumph for the tink- 
ling of a rattle ? 
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-Sub Judice lis est, IIor* 



And of their vain dispatings find no end. Francis. 

It has been sometimes added by those who find the 
appearance of wisdom more easily attained by ques- 
tions than solutions, how it comes to pass that the 
world is diyided by such difference of opinion ; and 
why men, equally reasonable, and equally lovers of 
truth, do not always think in the satpe manner? 

With regard to simple propositions, where the 
terms are understood, and the wliole subject is com- 
prehended at once, there is such a uniformity of 
sentiment among all human beings that, for many 
ages, a very numerous set of notions were supposed 
to be innate, or necessarily coexistent with the 
faculty of reason: it being imagined that universal 
agreement could proceed only from the invariable 
dictates of the universal parent. 

In questions diffusa and compounded, this simi- 
larity of determination is no longer to be expected. 
At our first sally into the intellectual world, we all 
march together along one straight and open road ; 
but, as we proceed further, and wider prospects 
open to our view, every eye fixes upon a difierent 
scene ; we divide into various paths, and, as we 
move forward, are still at a greater distance from 
each other. As a question becomes more compli- 
cated and involved, and extends to a greater num- 
ber of relations, disagreement of opinion will always 
be multiplied; not because we are irrational, but 
because we are finite beings, furnished with diffe- 
rent kinds of knowledge, exerting different degrees 
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of attention, one discovering consequences which 
escape another, none taking in the whole concatena-' 
tion of causes and effects, and most comprehending 
but a very small part, each comparing what be ob- 
•erves with a different criterion, and each referring 
it to a different purpose. 

Where, then, is the wonder, that they who see 
only a small part should judge erroneously of the 
whole? or, that they who see different and dissi- 
milar parts should judge differently from each 
other? 

Whatever has various respects must have various 
appearances of good and evil, beauty or deformity; 
thus, the gardener tears up as a weed the plant 
which the physician gathers as a medicine; and ''a 
general," says Sir Kenelm Digby> ''will look with 
pleasure over a plain, as a fit place on which the 
late of empires might be decided in battle, which 
the farmer will despise as bleak and barren, neither 
fruitful of pasturage nor fit for tillage." 

Two men, examining the same question, proceed 
commonly like the physician and gardener in select- 
ing herbs, or the rarmer and hero looking on the 
plain; they bring minds impressed with different 
notions, and direct their inquiries to different ends ; 
they form, therefore, contrary conclusions, and each 
wonders at the other's absurdity. 

We have less reason to be surprised or offended 
when we find others differ from us in opinion, be- 
cause we very often differ from ourselves. How 
often we alter our minds we do not always remark; 
because the change is sometimes made impercep^ 
tibly and gradually, and the last conviction effaces 
all memory of the former : yet every man, accus- 
tomed from time to time to take a survey of his own 
notions, will, by a slight retrospection, be able to 
discover that bis tnind h^s suffered many revoluj. 
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tions; that the same things have, iu the several 
parts of his life, been condemned and approved, 
pursued and shunned : and that, on many occasions, 
even v^hen his practice has been steady, his mind 
has been wavering, and he has persisted in a scheme 
of action rather because he feared the censure of 
inconstancy than because he was always pleased 
with his own choice. 

Of the different faces shown by the same objects 
as they are viewed on opposite sides, and of the 
different inclinations which they must constantly 
raise in him that contemplates them, a more striking 
example cannot easily be found than two Greek 
epigrammatists will afford us in their accounts of 
human life, which I shall lay before the reader in 
English prose. 

Posidippus, a comic poet, utters this complaint ; 
'* Through which of the paths of life is it eligible to 

Eass? In public assemolies are debates and trou- 
lesome affairs; domestic privacies are haunted 
with anxietioB : in the country is labour; on the sea 
is terror : in a foreign land, he that has money must 
live in fear, he that wants it must pine in distress : 
are you married? you are troubled with suspicions; 
are you single 1 you languish in solitude ; children 
occasion toil, and a childless life is a state of desti- 
tution ; the time of youth is a time of folly, a.nd 
gray hairs are loaded with infirmity. This choice 
only, therefore, can be made, either never to receive 
being, or immediately to lose it" 

Such and so gloomy is the prospect which Posi- 
dippus has laid before us. But we are not to ac- 
quiesce too hastily in his determination against the 
value of existence : for M etrodorus, a philosopher 
of Athens, has shown that life had pleasures as well 
as pains; and, having exhibited the present state of 
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man in brighter colours, draws, with equal ap[] 
ance of reason, a contrary conclusion. 

*' You may pass well through any of the patl 
life. In public assemblies are honours and Iran 
tions of wisdom ; in domestic privacy is still 
and quiet: in the country are the beauties of nal 
on the sea is the hope of gain ; in a foreign lan< 
that is rich is honoured, he that is poor may 1 
bis poverty secret: are you married? you ha* 
j^heerful house; are you single? you are unen< 
bered ; children are objects of affection ; to be ^ 
put children is to be without care ; the time of y 
is the time of vigour, and gray hairs are made v 
rable by piety. It will, therefore, never be a 
man's choice, either not to obtain existence, c 
lose it ; for every state of life has its felicity.** 

In these epigrams are included most of the q 

tions which nave engaged the speculations oi 

inquirers after happiness; and though they will 

V much assist our determinations, they may, peril 

i equally promote our quiet, by showing that no 

solute determination ever can be formed. 
* Whether a public station or private life be < 

11 rable has always been debated. We see here 

i the allurements and discouragements of civil 

r ployments: on one side there is trouble, on the c 

/ honour; the management of affairs is vexations 

difficult, but it is the only duty in which wisdom 
be conspicuously displayed: it must then stil 
left to every man to choose either ease or gl 
nor can any general precept be given, since no 
can be happy by the prescription of another. 

Thus, what is said of enildren by Posidip 
" that they are occasions of fatigue,*' and by 
trodorus, "that they are objects of affection 
j^qqally certain; but whetlier they will give \ 
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in quest of pleasure, and to think of nothing bat 
merriment and diversion : full of these notions od 
hastens to choose a wife, and the other laughs at his 
rashness, or pities his ignorance ; yet it is possible 
that each is right, but that each is right only for 
himself. 

Life is not the object of science : we see a little, 
Tery little ; and what is beyond we only can conjec- 
ture. If we inquire of those who have gone bdfore 
us, we receive small satisfaction; some have tra^* 
veled life without observation, and some willinglv' 
mislead us. The only thought, therefore, on which 
we can repose with comfort is that which presents 
to us the care of Providence, whose eye takes in the 
whole of things, and under whose direction all m- 
Toluntary errors will terminate in happiness. 

T. 
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NobiSf cum simul occidit brevis lux, 

Nox estperpetuo una dormitnda, Catullus. 

When once the shortlived mortal dies, 

A night eternal seals his eyes. Addison. 

It may have been observed by every reader that 
there are certain topics which never are exhausted. 
Of some images and sentiments the mind of man 
may be said to be enamoured ; it meets them, how* 
ever often they occur, with the same ardour which 
a lovej* feels at the sight of his mistress, and parts 
from them with the same regret when they can no 
longer be enjoyed. 

Of this kind are many descriptions which the 
poets have transcribed from each other, and their 
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successors will probably copy to the end of time ; 
which will contiDue to engage, or, as the French 
term it, to flatter the imagination, as long as human 
nature shall remain the same. 

When a poet mentions the spring, we know that 
the zephyrs are about to whisper, that the groves 
are to recover their verdure, the Unnets to warble 
f^rth their notes of love, and the flocks and herds to 
frisk over vales painted with flowers : yet, who is 
there so insensible of the beauties of nature, so little 
delighted with the renovation of the world as not 
to feel his heart bound at the mention of the spring? 

When night overshadows a romantic scene, all is 
stillness, silence, and quiet; the poets of the grove 
cease their melody, the moon towers over the world 
in gentle majesty, men forget their labours and their 
cares, and every passion and pursuit is for a while 
suspended. All this we know already, yet we hear 
it repeated without weariness; because such is ge- 
nerally the life of man, that he is pleased to think 
on the time when he shall pause from a^sense of his 
condition. 

When a poetical grove invites os to its covert, 
we know diat we shidl find what we have already 
seen, a lim|Hd brook murmuring over pebbles, a 
bank diversified with flowers, a green arch that ex* 
eludes the sun, and a natural grot shaded with 
myrtles ; yet who can forbear to enter the pleasing 
gloom, to enjoy coolness and privacy, and gratify 
himself once more by scenes with which nature has 
formed him to be delighted ? 

Many moral sentiments likewise are so adapted' 
to our state that they find approbation whenever 
they solicit it, and are seldom read without exciting 
a gentle emotion in the mind : such is the compa- 
rison of the life of man with the doration of a flower, 
a thought which, perhaps, every nation has beard 
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warbled in its own language, from the inspired poets 
of the Hebrews to our own times : yet this compa- 
rison must always please, because every heart feels 
its justness, and every hour confirms it by example. 

Such, likewise, is the precept that directs us to 
use the present hour, and refer nothine to a distant 
time, which we are uncertain whether we shall 
reach : this every moralist may venture to inculcate, 
because it will always be approved, and because H 
is always forgotten. 

This rule, is, indeed, every day enforced, by ar- 
guments more powerful than the dissertations of 
moralists : we see men pleasing themselves with 
future happiness, fixing a certain hour for the com- 
pletion of their wishes, and perishing some at a 
greater and some at a less distance from the happy 
time ; all complaining of their disappointments, and 
lamenting that they had suffered the years whioh 
Heaven allowed them to pass without improvement, 
and deferred the principal purpose of their lives to 
the time when life itselt was to forsake them. 

It is not only uncertain whether, through all the 
casualties and dangers which beset the life of man, 
we shall he able to reach the time appointed for 
happiness or wisdom ; but it is likely, that what- 
ever now hinders us from doing that which our rea- 
son and conscience declared necessary to be done 
will equally obstruct us in times to come. It is 
easy f<)r the imagination, operating on things not 
yet existing, to please itself with scenes of unmin- 
sled felicity, or plan out courses of uniform virtue; 
out good and evil are in real life inseparably united ; 
habits grow stronger by indulgence; and reasoa 
loses her dignity, in proportion as she has oftenet 
yielded to temptation : •* he that cannot live well 
to-day," says Martial, ** will be less qualified to live 
tvell to-morrow." 
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Of the uncertainty of every human good, every 
human being seems to be convinced ; yet this un- 
certainty is voluntarily increased by unnecessary 
delay, whether we respect external causes, or consi- 
der the nature of our own minds. He that now 
feels a desire to do right, and wishes to regulate his 
life according to his reason, is not sure that, at any 
future time assignable, he shall be able to rekindle 
the same ardour ; he that has now an opportunity 
offered him of breajking loose from vice and folly, 
cannot know, but that he shall hereafter be more 
entangled, and struggle for freedom without obtain- 
ing it. 

We are so unwilling to believe any thing to our 
own disadvantage that we will always imagine the 
perspicacity of our judgment and the strength of our 
resolution more likely to increase than to grow less 
by time; and, therefore, conclude, that the will to 
pursue laudable purposes will be always seconded 
by the power. 

But however we may be deceived in calculating 
the strength of our faculties, we cannot doubt the 
uncertainty of that life in which they must be em- 
ployed : we see every day the unexpected death of 
our friends and our enemies, we see new graves 
hourly opened for men older and younger than our- 
selves, for the cautious and the careless, the disso- 
lute and the temperate, for men who like us were 
providing to enjoy or improve hours now irreversibly 
cut off; we see all this, and yet, instead of living, 
let year glide after year in preparations to live. 

Men are so frequently cut off in the midst of their 
projections that sudden death causes little emotion 
in them that behold it, unless it be impressed upon 
the attention by uncommon circumstances. I, like 
every other man, have outlived multitudes, have seen 
ambition sink in its triumphs^ and beauty perish in 
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its bloom ; but have been seldom so much affected 
as by the fate of Euryalus, whom I lately lost as I 
be^n to love him. 

Euryalus had for some time flourished ia a lucra^ 
tive profession ; but having suffered his imagination 
to be fired by an unextinguishable curiosity, he grew 
weary of the same dull round of life, resolved to 
harass himself no longer with the drudgery of get- 
ting money, but to quit his business and his profit^ 
and enjoy for a few years the pleasures of travel. 
His friends heard him proclaim his resolution witb->> 
out suspecting that he intended to pursue it; but he 
was constant to his purpose, and with great expedi** 
tion closed his accounts and sold his movables, 
passed a few days in bidding farewell to his com«> 
pan ions, and with all the eagerness of romantic 
chivalry crossed the sea in search of happiness. 
Whatever place was renowned in ancient or modem 
history, whatever region art or nature had distin^ 
ffuished, he determined to visit: full of design and 
hope he landed on the continent; his friends expect- 
ed accounts from him of the new scenes that opened 
in his progress, but were informed in a few days that 
Euryalus was dead* 

Such was the end of Euryalus. He is entered 
that state whence none ever shall return ; and can 
DOW only benefit his friends, by remaining in their 
memories a permanent and efficacious instance of 
the blindness of desire, and the uncertainty of all 
terrestrial good. But, perhaps, every man has like 
me lost a Euryalus, has known a friend die with 
happiness in his grasp ; and yet every man continues 
to think himself secure of life, and defers to some 
future time of leisure what he knows it will be fatal 
to have finally omitted. 

It is, indeed, with this as with other frailties in-^ 
herent in our nature ; the desire of deferring to an* 
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other time T7 hat cannot be done without endurance 
of some pain, or forbearance of some pleasure, will^ 
perhaps, never be totally overcome or suppressed ; 
there will always be something that we shall wish 
to have finished, and be nevertheless unwilling to be-^ 
gin : but against this unwillingness it is our duty to 
struggle, and every conquest over our passions will 
make way for an easier conquest ; custom is equally 
forcible to bad and good ; nature will always be at 
variance with reason, but will rebel more feebly as 
she is oftener subdued. 

The common neglect of the present hour is more 
shameful and criminal, as no man is betrayed to it 
by error, but admits it by negligence. Of the insta^ 
bility of life, the weakest understanding never thinks 
wrong, though the strongest often omits to think 
justly: reason and experience are always ready to 
inform us of our real state ; but we refuse to listen 
to their suggestions, because we feel our hearts un- 
willing to obey them : but, surely, nothing is more 
unworthy of a reasonable being than to shut his 
eyes, when he sees the road which he is commanded 
to travel, that he may deviate with fewer reproaches 
from himself; nor could any motive to tenderness, 
except the consciousness that we have all been guilty 
of the same fault, dispose us to pity those who tbus^ 
consign themselves to voluntary ruin. 

T. 
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No. 109. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1753. 

Insanire putat sohmnia me, neque rides. HoR. 

You think mc but as mad as all mankiud. 

" TO THE ADVENTURER. 
" SIR, 

** Montesquieu wittily observes, that by building^ 
professed madhouses men tacitly insinuate, that all 
who are out of their senses are to be found only in 
those places. This remark, having made some im* 

firession on my mind, produced last night the fol- 
owing vision. 

'* I imagined that Bedlam had been ordered to be 
rebuilt upon a more extensive plan by act of parlia^ 
ment; and that Dean Swift, calling at my loagings, 
offered to accompany me to see the new erected 
edifice, which, he observed, was not half capacious 
enough before to contain the various species of 
madness that are to be found in this kingdom. At 
we walked through the galleries, he gave me the 
following account of the several inhabitants. 

" The lady in the first apartment had prevailed 
upon her husband, a man of study and economy, to 
indulge her with a rout twice a week at her own 
house. This soon multiplied her obligations to the 
company she kept, and m a fortnight she insisted 
upon two more. His lordship venturing to oppose 
her demand with steady resolution, but with equal 
tenderness, the lady complained, that the rights of 
quality and fortune were invaded, that her credit 
was lost with the fashionable world, and that igno-* 
ranee and brutality had robbed her of the pleasure* 
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inquiry to be liis own brother, who had been tea 
years absent in the Indies. 

" Look attentively into the next cell ; you will 
there discover a lady of great worth and fine ac- 
complishments, whose father condemned her to the 
arms of a ri^ht honourable debauchee, when he 
knew she had fixed her attentions irrevocably on 
another who possessed an unencumbered estate, 
but wanted the ornament of a title. She submitted 
to the orders of a stern father with patience, obedir 
ence, and a breaking heart. Her husband treated 
her with that contempt which he thought due to a 
citizen*s daughter; and besides communicated to 
her an infamous distemper, wfaich^her natural itto- ^ 
desty forbade her to discover in time ; and the vio- 
lent medicines which were afterwards administered 
to her by an unskilful surgeon threw her into a 
delirious fever, from which she could never be rer 
covered. 

" Here the dean paused ; and looking upon me 
with great earnestness, and grasping my hand close* 

ly, spoke with an emphasis that awakened In^ ; 

f Think me not so insensible a monster as to deride 
the lamentable lot of the wretches we have now siiiv 
veyed. If we laugh at the follies, let us at the samQ 
time pity the manifold miseries of man.' 

*' I am, sir, 
Z. " Your humble servant, 

"SOPHRON.*' 
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whose infant was torn from her breast and left to 
be devoured in a desert, by the name of pity ; al- 
though the sentiment of a stranger, who should 
drop a silent tear at the relation, which yet might 
the pext hour be forgotten, could not otherwise be' 
justly denominated. 

If pity, therefore, is absorbed in another passion, 
when our love of those that suffer is strong ; pity 
is rather an evidence of the weakness than the 
strength of that general philanthropy, for wkicli 
some have so eagerly contended, with which they 
have flattered the pride and veiled the vices of maa- 
kind, and which they have affirmed to be alone suf- 
iicient to recommend them to the favour of heayea, 
to atone for the indulgence of every appetite and 
the neglect of every duty. 

If human benevolence was absolutely pure and 
social, it would not be necessary to relate the rn- 
▼ages of a pestilence or a famine with minute and 
discriminating circumstances to rouse our senaibiw 
lity ; we should certainly deplore irremediable cala* 
mity, and participate temporary distress, withovt 
any mixture of delight; tnat deceitful sorrow, m 
which pleasure is so well known to be predominant 
thai invention has been busied for ages in contriyiitg 
tales of fictitious sufferance for no other end than to 
excite it, would be changed into honest commise^ 
ration, in which pain would be unmixed, and which, 
therefore, we should wish to lose. 

Soon after the fatal battle of Fontenoy, a young 
gentleman, who came over with the officer that 
brought the express, being expected at the house of 
a friend, a numerous company of gentlemen and 
ladies were assembled to hear an account of the 
action from an eyewitness. 

The gentleman, as every man is flattered by com- 
manding attention, was easily prevailed upon to 
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long tenderly attached, and who, contrary to the 
advice of all her friends, and the expostulations, 
persuasion, and entreaty of her husband, insisted to 
go abroad with him, and share his fortune at all 
events. If he should be wounded, she said that she 
might hasten his recovery, and alleviate his pain^ 
by such attendance as strangers cannot be hired to 
pay ; if he should be taken prisoner, she miffht, per- 
haps, be permitted to shorten the tedious hours of 
captivity which solitude would protract; and if he 
should die, that it would be better for her to koow 
it with certainty and speed than to wait at a dis- 
tance in anxiety and suspense, tormented by doubt- 
ful and contradictory reports, and at last believing 
it possible, that if she had been present, her assi- 
duity and tenderness might have preserved his life. 
The captain, though he was not convinced by her 
reasoning, was yet overcome by tlie importunate 
eloquence of her love ; he consented to her request^ 
and they embarked together. 

'' The head-quarters of the Duke of Cumberland 
were at Bruftbel, from whence they removed the 
evening before the battle to Monbray, a village 
within musket shot of the enemy's lines, where the 
captain, who commanded in the left wing, was en- 
oamped. 

" Their parting in the morning was short. She 
looked after him till he could no longer be distin- 
guished from others ; and as soon as the firing began, 
she went back pale and trembling, and sat down 
expecting the event in an agony of impatience, 
anxiety, and terror. She soon learned from strag- 
glers and fugitives that the slaughter was dreadful, 
and the victory hopeless. She did not, however, 
yet despair ; she hoped that the captain might re- 
turn among the few that should remain : but soon ' 
^ter the retreat this hope was cut off, and she w^a 
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Those who had heard the fate of whole battalioni^ 
without pity, and the loss of a battle by which their 
country would probably suffer irreparable damage, 
without concern, listened to a tale of private dis- 
tress with uninterrupted attention. All regard ta 
each other was for a while suspended ; tears by de^ 
grees overflowed every eye, and every bosom be- 
came susceptible of pity : but the whole circle 
paused with evident regret, when the narrative was^ 
at an end; and would have been glad, that such 
another could have been told to continue their en-^ 
tertainment. Such was the benevolence of pity! 
But a lady, who had taken the opportunity of a very 
slight acquaintance to satisfy her curiosity, was 
touched with much deeper distress ; and fainting in 
the struggle to conceal the emotions of her mind, 
fell back in her chair : an accident which was not 
sooner discovered because every eye had been fixed 
upon the speaker, and all attention monopolized by 
the story. Every one, however, was ready to af- 
ford her assistance ; and it was soon discovered, 
that she was mother to the lady whose distress had 
afforded so much virtuous pleasure to the company. 
It was not possible to tell her another story, which 
would revive the same sensations ; and if it had, the 
world could not have bribed her to have heard it. 
Her affection to the sufferer was too strong to per- 
mit her, on this occasion, to enjoy the luxury of 
pity, and applaud her benevolence for sensations 
which showed its defects. It would, indeed, be 
happy for us, if we were to exist only in this state 
of imperfection, that a greater share of sensibility i» 
not allowed us ; but if the mole, in the kindness of 
unerring wisdom, is permitted scarce to distinguish 
light from darkness, the mole should not, surely, be 
praised for the perspicacity of its sight. 

Let us distinguish that malignity which othen 
confound with benevolence, and applaud as yirtne ; 
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let that imperfection of nature, which is adapted to 
an imperfect state, teach us humility ; and iix our 
dependence upon Him who has promised to ** create 
in us a new heart and a right spirit ;" and to receive 
us to that place, where our love of others, however, 
ardent, can only increase our felicity; because in 
that place there will be no object but such as per- 
fect benevolence can contemplate with delight. 
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QwB nonfedmus ipsi^ 



Vix ea nostra voco, Ovid. 

The deeds of long descended ancestors 

Are but by grace of imputation ours. Drydeic . 

The evils inseparably annexed to the present con- 
'dition of man are so numerous and afflictive that it 
has been, from age to age, the task of some to be- 
wail, and of others Xst solace them ; and he, there- 
fore, will be in danger of seeming a common enemy 
who shall attempt to depreciate the few pleasures 
and felicities which nature has allowed us. 

Yet I will cbnfess, that I have sometimes em- 
ployed my thoughts in examining the pretensions 
that are made to happiness by the splendid and 
envied condition of life ; and have not thought the 
hour unprofitably spent, when I have detected the 
imposture of counterfeit advantages, and found dis- 
quiet lurking under false appearances of gaiety and 
greatness. 

It is asserted by a tragic poet, that ** est miser 
nemo nisi comparatus,'' *' no man is miserable, but 
as he is compared with others happier than him- 

VOL. III. K 
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self:" this position is not strictly and philosophi- 
cally true. 

He might have said, with rigorous propriety, that 
no man is happy but as he is compared with the 
iniserable ; for such is the state of this world, that 
we find in it absolute misery, but happiness only 
comparative; we may incur as much pain as we 
can possibly endure, though we can never obtain as 
mucn happiness as we might possibly enjoy. 

Yet it is certain, likewise, that many of our mise- 
ries are merely comparative : we are often made 
unhappy, not by the presence of any real evil, but 
by the absence of some fictitious good ; of some- 
thing which is not required by any real want of 
nature, which has not in itself any power of gratifi- 
cation, and which neither reason nor fancy would 
have prompted us to wish, did we not see it in the 
possession of others. 

For a mind diseased with vain longings after un- 
attainable advantages no medicine can be prescribed, 
but an impartial inquiry into the real worth of that 
which is so ardently desired. It is well known how 
much the mind, as well as the eye, is deceived by 
distance ; and, perhaps, it will be found, that of 
many imagined blessings it may be doubted, whe- 
ther ne that wants or possesses them has more rea- 
son to be satisfied witn his lot. 

The dignity of high birth and long extraction no 
man, to whom nature has denied it, can confer upon 
himself; and, therefore, it deserves to be considered, 
whether the want of that which can never be gained 
may not easily be endured. It is true, that if we 
consider the triumph and delight with which most of 
those recount their ancestors who have ancestors to 
recount, and the artifices by which some who have 
risen to unexpected fortune endeavour to insert 
themselves into an honourable stem, we shall be in- 
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clined to fancy that wisdom or virtue may be had by 
inheritance, or that all the excellences of a line of 
progenitors are accumulated on their descendant. 
Reason, indeed, will soon inform us, that our esti- 
mation of birth is arbitrary and capricious, and that' 
dead ancestors can have no influence but upon ima- 
gination: let it then be examined, whether one dream 
may not operate in the place of another; whether 
he that owes nothing to forefathers may not receive 
equal pleasure from the consciousness of owing all 
to himself : whether he may not, with a little medi- 
tation, find it more honourable to found than to con- 
tinue a family, and to gain dignity than transmit it ; 
whether, if ne receives no dignity from the virtues 
of his family, he does not likewise escape the dan«- 
ger of being disgraced by their crimes ; and whether 
he that brings a new name into the world has not 
the convenience of playing the game of Hfe without 
a stake, an opportunity of winning much though he 
has nothing to lose. 

There is another opinion concerning happiness, 
which approaches much more nearly to universality, 
but which may, perhaps, with equal reason be dis- 
puted. The pretensions to ancestral honours many 
of the sons oi earth easily see to be ill grounded : 
but all agree to celebrate the advantage of heredi*- 
tary riches, and to consider those as the minions of 
fortune who are wealthy from their cradles, whose 
estate is '' res non parta labore sed relicta ;" ** the 
acquisition of another not of themselves ;">and whom 
a father's industry has dispensed from a laborious 
attention to arts or commerce, and left at liberty to 
dispose of life as fancy shall direct them. 
I if every man were wise and virtuous, capable to 
discern the best use of time, and resolute to practise 
it, it might be granted, I think, without hesitation, 
that total liberty would be a blessing; and that it 
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by the cooaciou^ess that he has not failed by his 

own faulty ' "*' 

That kinti of life is most happy which affords us 
most opportunities of gaining our own esteem ; and 
^at {van any man infer in his own favour from a 
coutlilion to which, however prosperous , he contri- 
.ibuted nothing, and which the vilest and weakest of 
the species would have obtained by the same right, 
had he happened to be the son of the same father? 

To strive with difficulties, and to conquer them, 
is the highest human felicity ; the next is to strive, 
and deserve to conquer: but he whose life has 
passed without a contest, and who can boast nei- 
ther success nor merit, can survey himself only as 
a useless filler of existence ; and if he is content 
with his own character, must owe his satisfaction to 
insensibility. 

Thus it appears that the satirist advised riffhtly, 
when he directed us to resign ourselves to the hands 
of Heaven, and to leave to superior powers the de- 
termination of our lot : — 

Permittes ipsis expendere NuminibuSt quid 
Conveniat nobisy rebusque sit utile nostris : 
Carior est ilUs homo quant sibi. 

Intrust thy fortune to the powers above: 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want. 
In goodness as in greatness they excel t 
Ah I that we loved ourselves but half so well. 

DarDEnr. 

What state of life admits most happiness is un- 
certain; but that uncertainty ought to repress the 
petulance of comparison, and siljBnce the murmurs 
,of discontent. 

T. 
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vouring to suspond, by relating it to you as a lesson 
to others, and considering my loss of happiness as 
an acquisition of wisdom. 

" While I was in France with a traveling tutor, I 
received a letter which acquainted me, that my fa- 
ther, who had been lon^ dechning, was dead; and 
that it was necessary I should immediately return 
to England to take possession of his estate, which 
was not inconsiderable, though there were mortgages 
upon it to near half its value. 

" When I arrived, I found a letter which the old 
gentleman had written and directed to me with his 
own hand. It contained some general rules for my 
conduct, and some animadversions upon bis own : 
he took notice of the incumbrance under which he 
left me the paternal inheritance, which had deseeRd- 
ed through many generations, and expressed the 
most earnest desire, that it might yet be transmitted 
entire to posterity : with this view, be said, he hsd 
negotiated a marriage between me and the only 
daughter of his old friend, Sir George Homest^M, 
of the north, an amiable young lady, whose alliance 
would be an honour to my family, and whose for- 
tune would much more than redeem my estate. 

" lie had given the knight a faithful account of 
his atfairs; who, after having taken some time to 
consider the proposal and consult his friends, had 
consented to the match, upon condition %hi% hb 
daughter and I should be agreeable to each other, 
and my behaviour should confirm the character 
which had been given of me. My father added, 
that he hoped to have lived till this alliance had 
taken place ; but as Providence had otherwise de- 
termined, he entreated, as his last request, that as 
soon as my affairs should be settled, and decency 
would permit, I would make Sir George a visit, and 
neglect nothing to accomplish his purpose. 
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mination of the. most celebrated seats in England, 
the peculiarities of the building and situation, cross 
ways, market towns, the imposition of innkeepers, 
and the sports of the field; topics by which we mu- 
tually recommended ourselves to each other, as we 
had both opportunities to discover equal knowledge, 
and to display truth with such evidence as prevented 
diversity of Opinion. 

*' After we had rode about two hours, we over- 
took another gentleman, whom we accosted with the 
same familiarity that we had used to each other; we 
asked him how far he was going and which way, at 
what rate he traveled, where he put up, and many 
other questions of the same kind. The gentleman, 
who appeared to be near fifty, received our address 
with great coolness, returned short and indirect an- 
swers to our inquiries, and, often looking with great 
attention on us both, sometimes put forward that hb 
might get before us, and sometimes checked bis 
horse that he might remain behind. But we were 
resolved to disappoint him ; and findlDg that hia re- 
serve increased, and he was visibly displeased, we 
winked at each other and determined the old pui 
should afford us some sport. After we had rode 
together upon very ill terms more than half an hour, 
my companion with an air of ceremonious gravitT 
asked him if he knew any house upon the road 
where he might be accommodated with a wench. 
The gentleman, who was, I believe, afraid of girinr 
us a pretence to quarrel, did not resent this insuR 
any otherwise than by making no reply. I ijbea 
began to talk to my companion as if* we had beei 
old acquaintance, reminding him that the gentleman 
extremely resembled a person, from whom we had 
taken a girl that he was carrying to the bagnio, and, 
indeed, that his present reserve made me suspect 
him to be the same; but that as we were willing to 
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ask his pardon, we hoped it would be forgot, atid 
that we should still have the pleasure of dining to- 
gether at the next inn. The gentleman was still 
silent ; but as his perplexity and resentment visibly 
increased, he proportionably increased our enter- 
tainment, which did not, however, last long, for he 
suddenly turned down a lane ; upon which we set 
up a horse laugh, that continued till he was out of 
hearing, and, then pursuing our journey, we talked 
of the adventure, which afforded us conversation 
and merriment for the rest of the day. 

" The next morning we parted, and in the even- 
ing I arrived at Homestead Hall. The old knight 
received me with great affection, and immediately 
introduced me to his daughter, whom I now thought 
the finest woman I had ever seen. I could easily 
discover that I was not welcome to her merely upon 
her father's redommendation, and I enjoyed by anti- 
cipation the felicity which I considered as within 
myjgrasp. But the pleasing scene, in which 1 had 
suffered my imagination to wander, suddenly disap- 
peared as by the power of enchantment; without 
any visible motive, the behaviour of the whole fa- 
mily was changed, my assiduities to the lady were 
repressed, she was never to be found alone, the 
knight treated me with a cold civility, I was no 
longer a party in their visits, nor was I willingly at- 
tended even by the servants. I made many at- 
tempts to discover the cause of this misfortune, but 
without success, and one morning, when I had 
drawn Sir Greorge into the garden by himself, and 
was about to urge him upon the subject, he pre- 
vented me by saying, that his promise to my father, 
for whom he had the highest regard, as I well knew, 
was conditional; that he had always resolved to 
leave his daughter a free choice, and that she had 
requested him to acquaint me that her affections 
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were otherwise engaged, and to entreat that I would, 
therefore, discontinue my addresses. My surprise 
and concern at this declaration were such as left me 
no power to reply ; and I saw Sir George turn from 
me and go into the house, without making any at- 
tempt to stop him, or to obtain a further explanation. 
Afterwards, indeed, I frequently expostulated,, en- 
treated, and complained; but, perceiving that ail 
was ineffectual, 1 took my leave, and determined 
that I would still solicit by letter ; "for the lady had 
taken such possession of my heart that I would 
joyfully have married her, though I had been sure 
that her father would immediately have left all his* 
fortune to a stranger. 

« I meditated on my epistolary project all the 
way to London, and before I had been three day» 
in town I wrote a long letter to Sir George, nt 
which I conjured him, in the strongest terms, to ac- 
count for the change in his behaviour ; and insisted 
that, on this occasion, to conceal the truth, was ia 
the highest degree dishonourable to himself and in- 
jurious to me. 

'' To this letter, after about ten days, I received 
the following answer : 

'Sir, 
* It is with great reluctance that I reveal the mo- 
tives of my conduct, because they are much to your 
disadvantage. The enclosed is a letter which 1 re- 
ceived from a worthy gentleman in this county, and 
contains a full answer to your inquiries, which I 
had rather you should receive in any hand than in 
mine. 

' I am your humble servant, 

* Geo. Homestead/ 

" I immediately opened the paper enclosed, in 
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•* I courted the society of a stranger, and a 
stranger I persecuted with insult: thus I asso- 
ciated with infamy, and thus my associate became 
known. I hoped, however, to convince Sir George 
that I had no knowledge of the wretch whose in- 
famy I had shared, except that which I acquired 
from the letter of bis friend. But, before I had 
taken proper measures for my justification, I had 
the mortiheation to hear that the lady was married 
to a neighbouring gentleman, who had long made 
his addresses, and whom Sir George had before re- 
jected in the ardour of his friendship, for my father. 

" How narrow, Mr. Adventurer, is the path of 
rectitude, and how much may be lost by the slight- 
est deviation ! 

'' I am your humble servant, 

" Abulus." 
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jid humum m«rore gravi deducit et angit, HoR. 

Wrings the sad soal, and bends it down to earth. 

Francis* 

One of the most remarkable differences betwixt an- 
cient and modern tragedy arises from the prevailing 
custom of describing only those distresses that are 
occasioned by the passion of love ; a passion which, 
from the universality of its dominion, may doubtless 
justly claim a large share in representations of ha- 
man life ; but which, by totally engrossing the thea- 
tre, hath contributed to degrade that noble school 
of virtue into an academy of effeminacy. 

When Racine persnaaed the celebrated Amauld 
to read his Phsedra, ** Why,'' said that severe critic 
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to his friend, ** have you falsified the manners of 
Hippolitus, and represented bim in love ?" ** Alas r 
replied the poet, ** without that circumstance, how 
would the ladies and the beaux have received my 
piece?" And it may well be imagined, that, to 
gratify so' considerable and important a part of his 
audience was the powerful motive that induced Cor- 
peille to enervate even the matchless and affecting 
story of CEdipus, by the frigid and impertinent epi- 
sode of Theseus's passion for Dirce. 

Shakspeare has shown us, by his Hamlet^ Mac- 
beth, ana Caesar, and, above all, by his Lear, that 
very interesting tragedies may be written, that are 
not founded on gallantry and love ; and that Boileau 
was mistaken, when he affirmed. 



•de Vamour la sensible peinture 



Est pour aller au ccsur la route la plus sure. 

Those tender scenes that pictured love impart, 
Insure success, and best engage the heart. 

The distresses in this tragedy are of a very un- 
common nature, and are not touched upon by any 
other dramatic author. They are occasioned by a 
rash resolution of an aged monarch of strong pas- 
sions and quick sensibility, to resign his crown, and 
to divide his kingdom amongst his three daughters ; 
the youngest of whom, who was his favourite, not 
answering his sanguine expectations in expressions 
of affection to him, he for ever banishes, and en- 
dows her sisters with her allotted share. Their un- 
natural ingratitude, the intolerable affronts, indig- 
nities, and cruelties he suffers from them, and the 
remorse he feeh from his imprudent resignation of 
his power, at first inflame him with the most violent 
rage, and, by degrees, drive him to madness and 
death. This is the outline of tthe fable. 
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I shall confine myself, at present, to consider 
singly the judgment and art of the poet in describing 
the origin and progress of the distraction of Lear; 
in which, I think, he has succeeded better than any 
other writer; even than Euripides himself, whom 
Longinus so highly commends for his representation 
of the madness of Orestes. 

It is well contrived, that the first affront that is 
offered Lear, should be a proposal from Oonerill, 
his eldest daughter, to lessen the number of his 
knights, which must needs affect and irritate a per- 
son so jealous of his rank and the respect due to it. 
He is, at first, astonished at the complicated impu- 
dence and ingratitude of this design ; but quickly 
kindles into rage, and resolves to depart instantly : 

Darknesg and devils ! ' ■ ^ 

Saddle my hones, call my train together-^ 
Degenerate bastard ! I'll not trouble tbee. — 

This is followed by a severe reflection upon his 
own folly for resigning his crown; and a solenm in- 
vocation to Nature, to heap the most horrible curses 
on the head of Gonerill, that her own offspring may 
prove equally cruel and unnatural ; 



-that she may feel. 



How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is, 
To have a tbanlileBS child ! 

When Albany demands the cause of this passion, 
Lear answers, " 111 tell thee !" but immediately 
cries out to Gonerill, 

Life and death ! I am ashamed, 

That thou hast power to shake my manhood thug, 

Blasts and fogs upon thee I 

The' untented woundings of a father's curse 
Pierce every sense about thee I 

He stops a little, and reflects : 



i 
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Ha ! is it come to this ? 
Let it be so ! I have another daughter, 
Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable* 
When she shall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'll flay thy wolfish visage- 
He was, however, mistaken ; for the first object b^ 
encounters in the castle of the Earl of Gloucester^ 
whither iie fled to meet his other daughter, was his 
servant in the stocks; from-whenpe he may easily 
conjecture what reception he is to meet with : 



•Death on my state ! Wherefore 



' Should he sit here. 
He adds immediately afterwards, 

O me, my heart ! my rising heart I — ^but down. 

By which single line, the inexpressible anguish of 
his mind, and the dreadful conflict of opposite pas- 
sions with which it is agitated are more mrcibly ex- 
pressed than by the long and laboured speech, enu- 
merating the causes of bis anguish, that Rowe and 
other modern tragic writers would certainly have 
put into his mouth. But Nature, Sophocles, and 
ohakspeare represent the feelings of the heart in ^ 
different manner ; by a broken hint, a shojrt excla- 
mation, a word, or a look : 

They mingle not, 'mid deep-felt sighs and groans, 
Descriptions gay, or quaint comparisons, , 

No flowery far fetch'd thoughts their scenes admit ; 
111 suits conceit with passion, woe with wit. 
Here passion prompts each short, expressive speech ; 
Or silence paints what words can never reach. J. W. 

When Jocasta, in Sophocles, has discovered that 
CEdipus was the murderer of her husband, she im- 
mediately leaves the stage: but in Corneille and 
Dryden she continues on it during a whole scene, 

l2 
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to bewail her destiny ia set speeches. I should be 
guilty of insensibility and injustice if I did not take 
Uiis occasion to acknowledge that I have been more 
moved and delighted by hearing this single line 
spoken by the only actor of the age who understands 
and relishes these little touches of nature, and there- 
fore the only one qualified to personate t^is most 
difficult character of Lear, than by the mos( pom- 
pous declairaer of the*most pompous speeches in 
Cato or Tamerlane. 

In the next scene, the old king appears in a very 
distressful situation. He informs Kegan, whom he 
believes 'to be still actuated by filial tenderness, of 
the cruelties he had suffered from her sister Goneri)! 
in very pathetic terms ; 

Beloved Regan, 

Thy sister^s naught — O Regan ! she bath tied 
Sharp tooth'd unktndness, like a vulture, here, 
I scarce can speak to thee — tbou'It not believe, 
l^ith how depraved a quality — O Regan I 

It is a stroke of wonderful art in the poet to reprer 
sent him incapable of specifying the particular ill 
usage he has received, and breaking off thus abr 
f uptly, as if his voice was choked by tenderness and 
resentment. 

When Re^an counsels him to ask her sister for- 
giveness, he falls on his knees with a very striking 
kind of irony, and asks her how such supplicating 
language as this becometh him : 

Dear daughter, I confess that I am old ! 

Age is unnecessary : on my knees I beg 

That you'll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food. 

But being again exhorted to sue for reconciliation, 
the advice wounds him to the quick, and forces him 
into execrations against Gonerill, which, though 
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they chill the soul with horror, are yet well suited 
to die impetuosity of his temper : 

She batb abated me of balf my train; 

Look'd black upon me ; struck me with her tongue, 

Mos^ serpentlike, upon the very heart 

All the stored vengeance of heaven fall 

On her ungrateful top I Strike her young bones, 

Ye taking airs, with lameness I 

Ye nimble lightnings, dart yuar blinding flames 

Into her scornful eyes! 

The wretched king, little imagining that he is to 
be outcast from Regan also, adds very movingly; 

'Tis not in thee 

To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes, 

Thou better know'st 

The offices of nature, bond of childhood 

Thy half o'the* kingdom thou hast not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow'd— 

That the hopes he had conceived of tender usage 
from Regan should be deceived, heightens his dis- 
tress to a great degree. Yet it is still aggravated 
and increased by the sudden appearance of Go- 
nerill; upon the unexpected sight of whom he ex- 
claims, 

—Who comes here ? O heavens I 
, If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 
Allow obedience, if yourselves are old. 
Make it your cause, send down and take my part ! 

This address is surely pathetic beyond expression : 
it is scarce enough to speak of it in the cold terms 
of criticism. There follows a question to Gonerill, 
that I have never read without tears : 

Ar't not ashamed to look upon this beard ? 

This scene abounds with many noble turns of 
passion; or rather conflicts of very different pas- 
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sions. The inhuman daughters urge him in vail, 
by all the sophistical and unfilial arguments they 
were mistresses of, to diminish the number of his 
train. He answers them by only four poignant 
words : 

' I gave ydu all t 

When Regan at last consents to receive him, but 
without any attendants, for that he might be served 
by her own domestics, he can no longer contain his 
disappointment and rage. First he appeals to the 
heavens, and points out to them a spectacle that is 
indeed inimitably affecting: 

You see me here, ye Gods ! a p«or old man, 
As full of gripf as age, wretched in both ! 
If it be you that stir these daughters* hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely ! 

Then suddenly he addresses Gonerill and Regan in 
the severest terms and with the bitterest threats : 



•No, you unnatural hags 1 



I will have such revenges on you both-" 

Thnt all the world shall— I will do such things^ 

What they are yet, I know not. 

Nothing occurs to his mind severe enough for 
them to suffer, or him to inflict. His passion rises 
to a height that deprives him of articulation. He 
tells them that he will subdue his sorrow, though 
almost irresistible ; and that they shall not triumph 
over his weakness : 



-You think I'll weep I 



No! I'll not weep $ I have full cause of weeping | 
But this heart shall break into a thousand flaws, 
Or e'er I'll weep! 
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I am not yet happy, and therefore I despair. I 
regret the lapse of time, because it glides away 
without enjoyment ; and as I expect nothing in the 
future but the vanities of the past, I do not wish 
that the future should arrive. Yet I tremble lest it 
should be cut off; and my heart sinks when I an- 
ticipate the moment in which eternity shall close 
over the vacuity of my life like the sea upon the 
path of a ship, and leave no traces of my existence 
more durable than the furrow which remains after 
the waves have united. If in the treasures of thy 
wisdom there is aiiy precept to obtain felicity, voocn- 
safe it to me : for this purpose I am come ; a pur- 
pose which yet I feared to reveal, lest like all the 
former it should be disappointed." Almet listened 
with looks of astonishment and pity to this com- 
plaint of a being in whom reason was known to be 
a pledge of immortality; but the serepity of his 
countenance soon returned : and stretching out his 
hand towards Heaven, '* Stranger,*' said ne, *' the 
knowledge which I have received from the Prophet, 
I will communicate to thee. 

*' As I was sitting one evening at the porch of 
the temple pensive and alone, mine eye wandered 
among the multitude that was scattered before me; 
and while I remarked the weariness and solicitude 
which was visible in every countenance^ I wai 
suddenly struck with a sense of their condition. 
* Wretched mortals,' said I, ' to what purpose are 
you busy? if to produce happiness, by whom u it 
enjoyed? Do the linens of Egypt, and the silks of 
Persia, bestow felicity on those that wear them 
equal to the wretchedness of yonder slaves whom I 
see leading the camels that bring them? Is the 
fineness of the texture, or the splendour of the tints, 
regarded with delight by those to whom custom hat 
rendered them familiar c or can the power of habit 
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render others insen^ble of pain, who live only to 
trayerse the desert ; a scene of dreadful uniformity, 
where a barren level is bounded only by the hori- 
zon : where no change of prospect, or variety of 
Images, relieves the traveller from a sense of toil 
and danger, of whirlwinds which in a moment may 
bury him in the sand, and of thirst which the wealthy 
have given half their possessions to allay? Do 
those on whom hereditary diamonds sparkle with 
unregarded lustre gain from the possession what is 
lost by the wretch who seeks them in the mine; 
who lives excluded from the common bounties of 
nature ; to whom even the vicissitude of day and 
night is not known ; who sighs in perpetual dark- 
ness, and whose life is one mournful alternative of 
insensibility and labour? If those are not happy who 
possess, in proportion as those are wretched who 
bestow, how vain a dream is the life of man ? and if 
there is, indeed, such difference in the value of 
existence, how shall we acquit of partiality the hand 
by which this difference has been made V 

*' While my thoughts thus multiplied, and my 
heart burned within me, I became sensible of a sud- 
den influence from above. The streets and the 
crowds of Mecca disappeared : I found myself 
sitting on the declivity of a mountain, and perceived 
at my right hand an angel, whom I knew to be 
Azoran, the minister of reproof. When I saw him, 
I was afraid. I cast mine eye upon the ground^ 
and was about to deprecate his anger, when he com- 
manded me to be silent. ' Almet,' said he, ' thou 
hast devoted thy life to meditation that thy counsel 
might deliver ignorance from the mazes of error, and 
deter presumption from the precipice of guilt; but 
the book of nature thou hast read without under- 
standing: it is again open before thee: look up, 
eoDsidejr it, and be wise.' 
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" I looked up, and beheld an enclosure, beautiful 
as the gardens of paradise, but of a small extent 
Through the middle there was a green walk ; at the 
«nd, a wild desert; and beyond, impenetrable dark- 
ness. The walk was shaded witn trees of every 
kind, that were covered at once with blossoms and 
fruit; innumerable birds were singing in the branches; 
the grass was intermingled with flowers, which im- 
pregnated the breeze with fragrance, and painted 
the path with beauty : oii one side flowed a gentle 
transparent stream, which was just heard to murmur 
over the golden sands that sparkled at the bottom ; 
and on the other were walks and bowers, fountains, 
grottos, and cascades, which diversified the scene 
with endless variety, but did not conceal the 
bounds. 

'' While I was gazing in a transport of delisfat 
and wonder on this enchanting spot, I perceived a 
man stealing along the walk with a thoughtful and 
deliberate pace: his eyes were fixed upon the 
earth, and his arms crossed on his bosom ; he some^ 
times started, as if a sudden pang had seized him ; 
his countenance expressed solicitude and terror ; he 
looked round with a sigh, and having gazed a mo- 
ment on the desert that lay before him, he seemed 
as if he wished to stop, but was impelled forwards 
by some invisible power : his features however soon 
settled again into a calm melancholy; his eye was 
again fixed on the ground : and he went on, as be- 
fore, with apparent reluctance, but without emotion. 
I was struct with this appearance; and, turning 
hastily to the angel, was about to inquire whiU 
could produce such infelicity in a being surrounded 
with every object that could gratify every sense; 
but he prevented my request : 'The book of nature/ 
said he, ' is before thee ; look up, consider it, and 
be wise/ I looked, and beheld a valley between 
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beauty was not seen ; the river glided by unnoticed; 
and he feared to lift his eye to the prospect, lest he 
should behold the waste that circumscribed it. Bat 
he that toiled thr(Aiffh the valley was happy, because 
he looked forward with hope. Thus, to the so- 
journer upon earth, it is of little moment whether 
the path he treads be strewed with flowers or with 
thorns, if he perceives himself to approach those re^ 
ffions in comparison of which the thorns and the 
lowers of this wilderness lose their distinctioA, 
and are both alike impotent to give pleasure or 
pain. 

** * What then has Eternal Wisdom unequally 
distilbuted? That which can make every station 
happy, and without which every station must be 
wretched, is acquired by virtue, and virtue is WHh 
sible to all. Remember, Almet, the rision wnicb 
thou hast seen ; and let my words be written on the 
tablet of thy heart, that thou mayst direct the wan- 
derer to happiness, and justify God to men.' 

'' While tne voice of Azoran was yet soundiBg 
in my ear, the prospect vanished from before me« 
and 1 found myself again sitting at the porch of the 
temple. The sun was gone down, the multitude 
was retired to rest, and the solemn quiet of midnight 
concurred with the resolution of my doubts to coiiii- 
plete the tranquillity of my mind. 

" Such, my son, was the vision which the pro- 
phet vouchsafed me, not for my sake only, bat for 
thine. Thou hast sought felicity in temporal things ; 
and, therefore, thou art disappointed. Let not in* 
struction be lost upon thee, as the seal of Mahomet 
in the well of Aris : but go thy way, let thy flock 
clothe the naked, and thy table feed the hungpry ; 
deliver the poor from oppression, and let thy conver- 
sation be above. Thus shalt thou ' rejoice in hope,' 
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and look forward to the end of life as the consum* 
mation of thy felicity." 

Almet, in whose breast devotion kindled as he 
spake, returned into the temple^ and the stranger 
departed in peace. 
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Scribimus indodi doctique, Hor. 

All dare to write who can or cannot read. 



Thet who have attentively considered the history 
of mankind know that every age has its peculiar 
character. At one time no desire is felt but for mi- 
litary honours; every sumnier affords battles and 
sieges, and the world is filled with ravage, blood- 
shed, and devastation : this sanguinary fury at 
length subsides, and nations are divided into fac- 
tions, by controversies about points that will never 
be decided. Men then grow weary of debate and 
altercation, and apply themselves to the arts of pro- 
fit ; trading companies are formed, manufactures 
improved, and navigation extended : and nothing is 
any longer thought on but the increase and preser- 
vation of propeity, the artifices of getting money, 
and the pleasures of spending it. 

The present age, if we consider chiefly the state 
of our own country, n^ay be styled, with great pro- 
priety. The Age of Authors; for, perhaps, there 
never was a time in which men of all degrees of 
ability, of every kind of education, of every profes- 
sion and employment, were posting with ardour so 
general to the press. The province of writing was 
formerly left to those who, by study, or appearance 
of study, were supposed^to have gained knowledge 
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unattainable by the busy part of mankind ; but in 
these enlightened days, every man is qualified to in- 
struct every other man ; and he that beats the anvil, 
or guides the plough, not content with supplying 
corporeal necessities, amuses himself in the hours 
of leisure, with providing intellectual pleasures for 
his countrymen. 

It may be observed, that of this, as of other 
evils, eomplaints have been made bv every genera- 
tion ; but though it may, perhaps, be true, that at 
all times more have been willing than have been 
able to write, yet there is no reason for believing 
that the dogmatical legions of the present race were 
ever equaled in number by any former period ; for 
so widely is spread the itch of literary praise^ that 
almost every man is an author, either in act or in 
purpose ; has either bestowed his favours on the 
public, or withholds them, that they may be more 
seasonably offered, or made more worthy of ac- 
ceptance. 

In former times the pen, like the sword, was con- 
sidered as consigned by nature to the hands of men ; 
the ladies contented themselves with private virtues 
and domestic excellence ; and a female writer, like 
a female warrior, was considered as a kind of eccen- 
tric being, that deviated, however illustriously, firom 
her due sphere of motion, and was, therefore, rather 
to be gazed at with wonder than countenanced by 
imitation. But as the times past are said to have 
seen a nation of Amazons, who drew the bow and 
wielded the battle ax, formed encampments and 
wasted nations; the revolution of years has now 
produced a generation of Amazons of the pen, who 
with the spirit of their predecessors, have set mas- 
culine tyranny at defiance, asserted their claim to 
the regions of science, and seem resolved to contest 
the usurpations of virility. 
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Some, indeed, there' are, of both sexes, who are 
authors only in desire, but have pot yet attained the 
power of executing their intentions ; whose perfor- 
mances have not arrived at bulk sufficient to form a 
volume, or who have not the confidence, however 
ifflpatient of nameless obscurity, to solicit openly 
the assistance of the printer. . Among these are the 
innumerable correspondents of public papers, who 
are always offering assistance which no man will 
receive, and suggesting hints that are never taken, 
and who complain loudly of the perverseness and 
arrogance of authors, lament their insensibility of 
their own interest, and fill the coffee-houses with 
dark stories of performances by eminent hands, 
which have been offered and rejected. 

To what cause this universal eagerness of writing 
can be properly ascribed I have not yet been able 
to discover. It is said, that every art is propagated 
in proportion to the rewards conferred upon it ; a 
position from which a stranger would naturaHy in- 
fer, that literature was now blessed with patronage 
far transcending the candour and munificence of the 
Augustan age, that the road to greatness was open 
to none but authors, and that, by writing alone, 
riches and honour were to be obtained. 

But since it is true that writers, like other com- 
petitors, are very little disposed to favour one ano- 
tiier, it is not to be expected, that, at a time when 
every man writes, any man will patronize; and, ac^ 
cordingly, there is not one that I can recollect at 
present, who professes the least regard for the vo- 
taries of science, invites the addresses of learned 
men, or seems to hope for reputation froip any pen 
but his own. 

The cause, therefore, of Ibis epidemical conspi- 
racy for the destruction of paper must remain a 

M 2 
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secret: nor can 1 discover, whether we owe it to 
the influences of the constellations, or the intempe- 
rature of seasons : whether the long continuance of 
the wind at any single point, or intoxicatinff va- 
pours exhaled from the earth, have turned our 
nobles and our peasants, our soldiers and traders, 
our men and women, all into wits, philosophers, 
and writers. 

It is, indeed, of more importance to search out 
the cure than the cause of this intellectual malady ; 
and he would deserve well of his country, who, m- 
stead of amusing himself with conjectural specula- 
tions, should find means of persuading the peer to 
inspect his steward^s accounts, or repair the rural 
mansion of his ancestors, who could replace the 
tradesman behind his counter, and send back the 
farmer to the mattock and the flail. 

General .irregularities are known in time to remedy 
themselves. By the constitution of ancient Egypt, 
the priesthood was continually increasing, till at 
length there was no people beside themselves ; the 
establishment was then dissolved, and the number 
of priests was reduced and limited. Thus among 
us writers will, oerhaps, be multiplied, till no read- 
ers will be found, and then the ambition of writing 
must necessarily cease. 

But as it will be long before the cure is thus gra- 
dually eflected, and the evil should be stopped, if it 
be possible, before it rises to so ^reat a neight, I 
could wish that both sex^s would hx their thoughts 
upon some salutary considerations, which might re- 
press their ardour for that reputation which not one 
of many thousands is fated to obtain. 

Let it be deeply impressed and frequently recol- 
lected, that he who has not obtained the proper qua- 
lifications of an author can have no excuse for the 
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but by the proper means; he only can rationally 
presume that he understands a subject who has read 
and compared the writers that ha^ve hitherto discus* 
sed it, familiarized their arguments to himself by 
long meditation, consulted the foundations of differ- 
ent systems, and separated truth from error by a 
rigorous examination. 

In like manner he only has a right to suppose 
that he can express his thoughts, whatever they are, 
with perspicuity or elegance, who has carefully 
perused the best authors, accurately noted their di* 
▼ersities of style, diligently selected the best modes 
of diction, and familiarized them by long habits of 
attentive practice. 

No man is a rhetorician or philosopher by chaoce. 
He who knows that he undertakes to write oq ques- 
tions which he has never studied may, without hesi- 
tation, determine that he is about to waste his own 
time and that of his reader, and expose himself to 
the derision of those whom he aspires to instruct: 
he that without forming his style by the study of the 
best models hastens to obtrude his compositions on 
the public may be certain, that whatever hope or 
flattery may suggest, he shall shock the learned ear 
with barbarisms, and contribute, wherever bis work 
shall be received, to the deprivation of taste and 
the corruption of language. 
T. 
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The storm continuing with equal violence, he 
drops for a moment the consideration of his own 
miseries, and takes occasion to moralize on the ter- 
rors which such commotions of nature should raise 
in the breast of secret and unpunished villany : 

-Tremble, thou wretch, 



Thou hast within thee undivulged crimes 
Uawhipt of justice ! Hide thee, thou bloody band | 
Thou perjur'd, and thou simular of virtue 
That art incestuous! — 

— Close pent-up guilts 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace! — 

He adds with reference to his own case, \ 



■I am a man 



More sinnM against than sinning. 

Kent most earnestly entreats him to enter a hovel 
which he had discovered on the heath ; and ob 
pressing him again and again to take shelter there, 
Lear exclaims, 

Wi\t break my heart I— 

Much is contained in these four words ; as if he had 
said, ** the kindness and the gratitude of this ser- 
vant exceeds that of my own children. Though I 
have given them a kingdom, yet they have basely 
discarded me, and suffered a head so old and white 
as mine to be exposed to this terrible tempest, while 
this fellow pities and would protect me from its 
rage. I cannot bear this kindness from a perfect 
stranger ; it breaks my heart." All this seems to 
be included in that fihort exclamation, which ano- 
ther writer, less acquainted with nature, would have 
displayed at large: such a suppression of senti- 
ments, plainly implied, is judicious and affecting. 
The reflections that follow are drawn likewise from 
an intimate knowledge of man : 
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When the mind's free, 

The body*8 delicate : the tempest in my miod 
Doth from my senses talie all feeling else, 
Save what beats there 

Here the remembrance of his daughters' behaviour 
rushes upon him, and he exclaims, full of the idea 
of its unparalleled cruelty, 

-Filial ingratitude I 



Is it not, as this month should tear this hand 
For lifting food to it I 

He then changes his style, and vows with impotent 
menaces, as if still in possession of the power he 
bad resigned, to revenge himself on his oppressors, 
and to steal his breast with fortitude : 



But I'll punish home. 
No, I will weep no more I— 

But the sense of his sufferings returns again, and he 
forgets the resolution he had formed the moment 
before : 

In such a night, 

To shut me out?-«'Pour on, I will endure — 

In such a night as this? 

At which, with a beautiful apostrophe, he suddenly 
addresses himself to his absent daughters, tenderly 
reminding them of the favours he had so lately and 
BO liberally conferred upon them : 

-O Regan, Gonerill, 



Your old kind father; whose frank heart gave all! — 
O that way madness lies ; let me shun that ; 
No more of that ! 

The turns of passion in these few lines are so 
quick and so various, that I thought they merited 
to be minutely pointed out by a kind of perpetual 
commentary. 
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The mind is never so sensibly disposed to pity 
the misfortunes of others as when it is itself 8ul>^ 
dued and softened by calamity. Adversity diffuses 
a kind of sacred calm over the breast, that is the 

1>arent of thoughtfulness and meditation. The fol-* 
owing reflections of Lear in his next speech, when 
his passion has subsided for a short mterval, are 
equally proper and striking : 

Poor naked wrctchw, whercsoe'er ye are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm I 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
YourloopM and window'd raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these 1 

He concludes with a sentiment finely suited to his 
condition, and worthy to be written in characters of 
gold in the closet of every monarch upon earth : 

O ! I have ta*en 
Too little care of this. Take physic, pomp ! 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel; 
That thou may*st shake the superflux to them^ 
And shew the Heavens more just ! • 

Lear being at last persuaded to take shelter in the 
hovel, the poet has artfully contrived to lodge there 
Edgar, the discarded son of Gloucester, who coun- 
terfeits the character and habit of a mad beggar, 
haunted by an evil demon, and whose supposed 
sufferings are enumerated with an inimitable wild- 
ness of fancy ; '' Whom the foul fiend hath led 
through fire, and through flame, through ford and 
whirlpool, oer bog and quagmire; that hath laid 
knives under his pillow, and halters in his pew ; set 
ratsbane by his porridge ; made him proud of heart, 
to ride on a bay trotting horse over four inch'd 
bridges, to course his own shadow for a traitor.— 
Bless thy five wits, Tom's a-cold !" The assumed 
madness of Edgar, and the real distraction of Lear, 
form a judicious contrast. 
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with his philosopher." When he next appears, he 
imagines he is punishing his daughters. The iBia- 
gery is extremely strong, and chills one with horror 
to read it ; 

To have a thousand with red burning ipiti 
Come hissing in upon them ! 

As the fancies of lunatics have an extraordinaiy 
force and liveliness, and render the objects of tBeir 
frenzy as it were present to their eyes, Lear actually 
thinks himself suddenly restored to his kingdom, 
and seated in judgment to try his daughters for their 
cruelties : 

I'll see their trial flrs^t bring in the evidence. 
Thou robed man of justice, talce thy place | 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 
Bench by his side. Yoti are of the commission. 

Sit >ou too. Arraign her first, 'tis Gonerill 

And here's another, whose warpt looks proclaim 
What store her heart is made of 

Here he imagines that Regan escapes out of his 
hands, and he eagerly exclaims. 



•Stop her there. 



Arms, arms, swords, fire — Corruption in the place I 
False Justicer, why hast thou let her 'scape ? 

A circumstance follows that is strangely moving 
indeed: for he fancies that his favourite domestic 
creatures, that used to fawn upon and caress him, 
and of which he was eminently fond, have now their 
tempers changed, and joined to insult him : 



-The little dogs and all. 



Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see ! they bark at me. 

He again resumes his imaginary power, and orders 
them to anatomize Regan ; ** See what breeds about 
her heart — Is there any cause in nature that maikes 
these hard hearts ? You, sir," speaking ta Edgar, 
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''I entertain for one of my hundred;'' a circum- 
stance most artfully introduced to remind us of the 
first affront he received, and to fix our thoughts on 
the causes of his distraction. 

General criticism is on all subjects useless and 
unentertaining ; but is more than commonly absurd 
with respect to Shakspeare, who must be accompa- 
nied step by step, and scene by scene, in his gra- 
dual developements of characters and passions, and 
whose finer features must be singly pointed out, if 
we would do complete justice to bis general beau- 
ties. It would have been easy to have declared, 
in general terms 'that the madness of Lear was 
very natural and pathetic;'* and the reader might 
then have escaped, what he may, perhaps, call a 
multitude of well known quotations : but then it 
had been impossible to exhibit a perfect picture of 
the secret workings and changes of Lear's mind, 
which vary in each succeeding passage, and which 
render an allegation of each particular sentiment 
absolutely necessary. 
Z. 
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Nequicquam patriot ientdsti lubricus arttt, YiRO. 

Caught in the train which thou thyself hast laid. 

__^^ Drtdew. 

" TO THE ADVENTURER. 
" SIR, 

** I WILL not anticipate the subject of this letter by 
relating the motives from which I have written it ; 
nor shall I expect it to be published, if, when you 
have read it, you do not think that it contains more 
than one topic of instruction. 
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'' My mother has been dead so long that I do not 
remember her ; and when I was in my eighteenth 
year, I was left an orphan with a fortune of twenty 
thousands pounds at my own disposal. I have been 
often told, that I am handsome ; and I have some 
reasons to believe it to be true, which are very far 
from gratifying my vanity or conferring happiness. 

** 1 was soon addressed by many lovers, from 
among whom I selected Hilario, the elder brother 
of a good family, whose paternal estate was some- 
thing more than equivalent to my fortune. 

** Hilario was universally admired as a man of 
sense ; and, to confess the truth, not much less a 
man of pleasure. Uis character appeared to rise in 
proportion as it was thought to endanger those 
about him ; he derived new dignity not only from 
the silence of the men, but the blushes of the ladies; 
and those, whose wit or virtue did not suffer by the 
admission of such a guest, were honoured as per* 
sons who could treat upon equal terms with a hero, 
who was become formidable by the number of hit 
conquests : his company, therefore, was courted by 
all whom their fears did not restrain ; the rest con- 
sidered him as moving in a sphere above them, and 
in proportion as they were able to imitate him, they 
became vicious and petulant in their own circle. 

'' I was myself captivated with his manner and 
conversation ; I hoped that upon understanding I 
should be able to engraft Virtue : I was rather en- 
couraged than cautioned by my friends ; and after a 
few months' courtship I became his wife. 

'^ During a short time all my expectations were 
gratified, and I exulted in my choice. Hilario was 
at once tender and polite ; present pleasures were 
heightened by the anticipation of future ; my ima- 
gination was perpetually wandering among the scenes 
of poetry ana romance ; I appropriated every luxu- 
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not but discover, he thought he had greater reason 
to suspect that I made reprisals : thus his sagacity 
multiplied his vices, and my virtue defeated its own 
purpose. 

'< Some maxims, however, which I had gathered 
from novels and plays were still uppermost in my 
mind. I reflected often upon the arts of Amanda, 
and the persevering tenderness and discretion of 
Lady Easy ; and I believed, as I had been taught 
by the sequel of every story, that they could not be 
practised without success, but against sordid stupi- 
dity and obdurate ill nature ; against the Brutes and 
the Sullens, whom, on the contrary, it was scarce a 
crime to punish, by admitting a rake of parts to 
pleasures of which they were unworthy. 

" From such maxims, and such examples, I 
therefore derived some hope. I wished earnestly 
to detect Hilario in his inhdelity; that, in the mo- 
ment of conviction, I might rouse his sensibility of 
my wrongs, and exalt his opinion of my merit : that 
I might cover him with confusion, melt him with 
tenderness, and double his obligations by genero- 
sity. 

" The opportunity for which I had so often wish- 
ed, but never dared to hope, at length arrived. I 
learned by accident one morning, that he intended 
to go in the evening to a masquerade; and I imme- 
diately conceived a design to discover his dress, and 
follow him to the theatre ; to single him out, make 
some advances, and, if possible, bring on an assig- 
nation, where, in the ardour of his first address, I 
might strike him with astonishment by taking off 
my mask, reprove him without reproach, and for* 
give him without parade, mingling with the soft dis-* 
tress of violated affection, the calm dignity of injured 
virtue. 

^^ My imagination was fired with these images, 
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therefore, I was very inquisitive, and took particular 
notice of a very rich Turkish dress, which one of the 
servants took up to put away. When i saw he was 
about to remove it, £ asked hastily whether it was 
hired, and learned with unspeakable satisfactioDi 
that it had been chosen by the gentleman who was 
just gone. Thus far 1 succeeded to the utmost of 
my hopes, not only by discovering Hilarious dress, 
but by his choice of one so very remarkable ; for if 
he had chosen a domino, my scheme would have 
been rendered impracticable, because in a domioo 
K I could not certainly have distinguished him from 
others. 

'* As I had now gained the intelligence I wanted, 
I was impatient to leave the shop; which it was noi 
difficult to do, as it was just tilled with ladies from 
two coaches, and the people were in a hurry to ac* 
commodate them. My dress did not attract macli 
notice, nor promise much advantage ; I was^ thefOr 
fore, willingly suffered to depart, upon slightly leav- 
ing word that I would call again. 

'' When I got into the street, I considered thai ft 
would not have been prudent to have hired a habit, 
where Hilario would either come to dress, or send 
for that which he had hired for himself: I therefore 
took another coach at the end of Southampton Street, 
and went to a shop near the Hay market, where I had 
before purchased a capuchin, and some other trifles, 
and where I knew habits were to be hired, thou|^ 
not in so public a manner as at other places. 

*' I now returned home ; and such was the joy 
and expectation which my success inspired that I 
had forgot I had succeeded only in an attempt, for 
which I could find neither motive nor apology bet 
in my wretchedness. 

*' During the interval between my return and the 
time when we doors of the theatre were to be opened, 
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'Jinimorum 



ImpuUu et cmcd magnaque cupidine dueti. Jut. 
By blind impulse of eager passion driven. 



" He was ready to receive me when my chair was 
brought into the entry, and, giving me his hand, led 
me hastily up stairs. As soon as we entered the 
room he shut the door, and, taking off his mask, ran 
to me with the utmost impatience to take off mine. 
This was the important moment ; but at this momeat 
I discovered, with inexpressible astonishment aid 
terror, that the person with whom I was alone^is 
a brothel, was not Hilario, but Caprinus, a wretch 
whom I well remembered to have seen among tht 
rakes that he frequently brought to his table. 

'* At this si^ht, so unexpected and so dreadful, I 
shrieked aloud, and threw myself from him into ai 
easy chair that stood by the bedside. Caprinuij 
probably believing I had fainted, hastily tore away 
my masK to give me air. At the first view of my 
face he started back, and gazed at me with the same 
wonder that had tixed my eyes upon him. But our 
amazement was the next moment increased; for 
Hilario, who had succeeded in his intrigue, with 
whatever lady, happened to be in the next room, 
and, either alarmed by the voice of distress, or 
knowing it to be mine, rushed in at the door which 
flew open before him ; but, at the next step, stood 
fixed in the same stupor of astonishment which had 
seized us. After a moment's recollection he came 
up to me, and dragging me to the candle, gazed 
steadfastly in my mce with a look so frightful at 
never to be forgotten ; it was the pale counteaenoe 
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of rage, wbicb contempt had distorted vrith a smile ; 
his Ups quivered, and he tdd me, in a voice scarce 
articulate, that ' though I might well be frightened 
at having stumbled upon an acquaintance whom I 
doubted whether I could trust, jet I should not 
have screamed so loud.' After this insult he quitted 
me with as much negligence as be could assume ; 
and bowing obsequiously to Caprinns, told him, 
' he would leave me to his care.' Caprinus had 
not sufficient presence of mind to reply ; nor had I 
power to make any attempt, either to pacify or re- 
tain Hilario. 

'* When he was ffone I burst into tears, but was 
still nnable to speak. From this agony Caprinus 
laboured to relief e me ; and I began to hope that 
be sincerely participated my distress : Caprinus, 
however, soon appeared to be chiefly solicitous to 
improve what, with respect to himself, he began to 
think a fortunate mistake. He had no conception 
that I intended an assignation with my husbartd; 
but believed, like Hilario, that I had mistaken the 
person for whom my favours were intended : while 
he lamented my distress and disappointment, there- 
fore, he pressed my hand with great ardour, wished 
that he bad been thought worthy of my confidence 
and my love; and, to facilitate his design upon the^ 
wife of his friend, declared himself a man of honour, 
and that he would maintain the character at the ha- 
zard of his life. 

** To such an address in such circumstances, 
what could I reply? Grief had disarmed my re- 
sentment, and the pride of suspected virtue hadf for- 
saken me. I expressed myself, not in reproaches 
but complaints; and abruptly disengaging myself 
from him, I adjured him to tell me *' how he had 
procured his habit, and whether it had not been 
hired by Hilario V He seemed to be struck with 
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the question, and the manner in which I urged it; 
' I hired it/ said he, * myself, at a warehouse in 
Tavistock Street ; but when I came to demand it, 
I was told it had been the subject of much conci- 
sion and dispute. When I made my agreement 
the master was absent ; and the servant neglecting 
to acquaint him with it at his return, he afterward*, 
in the absence of the servant, made the same agree- 
ment with another; but I know not with whom; 
and it was with great difficulty that he was brought 
to relinquish his claim, after he had been convinced 
of the mistake/ 

*' I now clearly discovered the snare in which I 
had been taken, and could only lament that it was 
impossible to escape. Whether Caprinus began to 
conceive my design, or whether ne was indeed 
touched at my distress, which all his attempts to 
alleviate increased, I know not; but he desisted 
from further protestations and importunity, arid at 
my earnest request procured me a chair, and left nle 
to my fortune. 

'' I now reflected, with inconceivable anguish^ 
upon the change which a few hours had mc^e in 
my condition. I had left my house in the height of 
expectation, that in a few hours I should add to the 
dignity of an untainted reputation the felicity of 
conjugal endearments. I returned disappointed 
and degraded ; detected in all the circumBtancei 
of guilt, to which I had not approached even in 
thought; having justified the jealousy which I 
sought to remove, and forfeited the esteem which I 
hoped to improve to veneration. With these thougfati 
I once more entered my dressing-room, which wu 
on the same floor with my chamber, and in less thia 
half an hour I heard Hilario come in. 

" lie went immediately to his chamber; and 
being told that I was in the next room, he locked 
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ciled to the infamy which you have brought upon 
my name.' With this injurious reproach he would 
have left me ; but I caught hold of him, and en- 
treated that he would go with me to the warehoose, 
where the testimony of persons, wholly disinterest- 
ed, might convince him that I was there immedi- 
ately after him, and inquired which dress he had 
chosen. To this request he replied, by asking me, 
in a peremptory tone, ' Whether Caprious had not 
told me where the habit was hirecl?' As I was 
struck with the suddenness and the design of the 
question, I had not fortitude to confess a truth which 
yet I disdained to deny. Hilario again triumphed 
m the successful detection of my artifices ; and teld 
me, with a sneer of insupportable contempt and de- 
rision, that 'he who hau so kindly directed me to 
find my witnesses was too able a solicitor not to ac- 
quaint them what testimony they were to give.' 

" Expostulation was now at an end, and I dis- 
dained to entreat any mercy under the imputation of 
guilt. All that remained, therefore, was still to hide 
my wretchedness in my bosom ; and, if possible, to 
preserve that character abroad which I had lost at 
home. But this I soon found to be a vain attempt; 
it was immediately whispered as a secret, that 
* Hilario, vrho had long suspected me of a crimiaa! 
correspondence, had at length traced n»e from the 
masquerade to a bagnio, and surprised me with a 
fellow.' It was in vain for me to attempt the re- 
covery of my character by giving another tuni to 
this report, for the principal facts 1 could .n<»t deny; 
and those who appeared to be most my friends, aller 
they had attended to what they called nice distfnc- 
tions and minute circumstances, could only say that 
it was a dark*afFair, and they hoped I was not so 
guilty as was generally believed. I was avoided 
by my female acquaintance as infietmeus : if I went 
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of evil. On the other hand, those who judge of 
mere appearances without charity may remark that 
no conduct was ever condemned with less show of 
injurious severity, nor yet with less justice thaa 
mine. Whether my narrative will be believed in- 
deed I cannot determine ; but where innocence is 
possible, it is dangerous to impute guilt, ' because 
with whatsoever judgment men judge they shall be 
judged ;' a truth which, if it was remembered and 
believed by all who profess to receive it upon Di« 
vine Authority, would impose silence upon the cen- 
sorious, and extort candour from the selfish. And 
I hope that the ladies, who read my story, will never 
hear, but with indignation, that the understanding of 
a Ubertine is a pledge of reformation ; for his life 
cannot be known without abhorrence, nor shared 
without ruin. 

" I am, sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

'• Desobmona.'* 
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Laiius regneSf avidum dumando 
Spiritum^ qudm ti Libyam remotis 
Gadibus jungaSf et uterque Poenui 

Serviat uni, Hor. 

By virtue's precepts to control 

The thirsty cravings of the soul, 

Is over wider realms to reif^o 

Unenvied monarch, than if Spain 

Yuu could to distant Libya Join, 

And both the Carthages were thine. Francis. 

When Socrates was asked, " which of mortal men 
was to be accounted nearest to the Gods in happi- 
ness?*' he answered, " that man who is in want of 
the fewest things." 
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lo this answer Socrates left it to be guessed by 
his auditors, whether, by the exemption from want 
which was to constitute happiness, he meant ampli- 
tude of possessions or contraction of desire. And, 
indeed, there is so little ditference between them 
that Alexander the Great confessed the inhabitant 
of a tub ihe next man to the master of the world ; 
and left a declaration to future ages, that if he was 
not Alexander, he should wish to be Diogenes. 

These two states, however, though they resemble 
each other in their consequence, differ widely with 
respect to the facility with which they may be at- 
tained. To make great acquisitions can happen to 
very few ; and in the uncertainty of human stairs, 
to many it will be incident to labour without reward, 
and to lose what they already possess by endea- 
vours to make it more ; some will always want abili- 
ties, and others opportunities, to accumulate wealth. 
It is therefore happy that nature has allowed us a 
more certain and easy road to plenty ; every man 
may grow rich by contracting his wishes, and, by 
quiet acquiescence in what has been given him sup- 
ply the absence of more. 

Yet so far is almost every man from emulating 
the happiness of the Gods, by any other means than 
grasping at their power, that it seems to be the 
great business of life to create wants as fast as ihey 
are satisfied. It has been long observed by mo* 
ralists, that every man squanders or loses a great 
part of that life, of which every man knows and 
deplores the shortness: and it may be remarked 
with equal justness, that though every man laments 
his own insufficiency to his happiness, and knows 
himself a necessitous and precarious being, inces- 
santly soliciting the assistance of others, iftid feel- 
.ing wants which his own art or strength cannot 
supply ; yet there is no man who does not, by the 

o2 
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superaddition of unnatural care8> render himself 
still more dependent ; who does not create an axli- 
ficial poverty , and suffer himself to feel pain for the 
want of that, of which, when it is gained, he caa 
have no enjoyment. 

It must, indeed, be allowed, that as we lose part 
of our time because it steals away silent and invi- 
sible, and many an hour is passed before we recol- 
lect that it is passing; so unnatural desires insinuate 
themselves unobserved into the mind, and we do 
not perceive that they are gaining upon us till the 
pain which they give us awakens us to notice. No 
man is sufficiently vigilant to take account of every 
minute of his life, or to watch every motion of his 
heart. Much of our time likewise is sacri6ced to 
custom; we trifle, because we see others trifle: in 
the same manner we catch from example the con- 
tagion of desire ; we see all about us busied in .pur- 
suit of imaginary good, and begin to bustle in the 
same chase, lest greater activity should triumph 
over us. 

It is true, that to man, as a member of society, 
many things become necessary, which, perhaps, in 
a state of nature are superfluous; and that many 
things, not absolutely necessary, are yet so useful 
and convenient that they cannot easily be spared. 
I will make yet a more ample and liberal conces- 
sion. In opulent states ana regular governments, 
the temptations to wealth and rank, and to the dis- 
tinctions that follow them, are such as no force of 
understanding finds it easy to resist. 

If, therefore, I saw the quiet of life disturbed 
only by endeavours after wealth and honour; by 
solicitude, which the world, whether justly or not, 
considered as important: I should scarcely have 
had courage to inculcate any precepts oF modera- 
tion and forbearance. He that is engaged in a pur- 
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who are wasting their lives ifi stratagems to obtaia 
a book in a language which they do not understand ; 
who pine with envy at the flowers of another man's 
parterre ; who hover like vultures round the owner 
of a fossil, in hopes to plunder his cabinet at his 
death ; and who would not much regret to see a 
street in flames if a^ box of medals might be acal- 
tered in the tumult. 

He that imagines me to speak of these sages in 
terms exaggerated and hyberbolical has conversed 
but little with the race of virtuosos. A slight ac- 
quaintance with their studies, and a few visits to 
their assemblies, would inform him that nothing is' 
so worthless but that prejudice and caprice can give 
it value ; nor any thing of so little use but that by 
indulging an idle competition or unreasonable pride, 
a man may make it to himself one of the neceaearies 
of life. 

Desires like these, I may surely, without inouc« 
ring the censure of moroseness, advise every man 
to repel when they invade his mind ; or if he admits 
them, never to allow them any greater influence than 
is necessary to give petty employments the powec 
of pleasing, and diversify the day with slight amuse- 
ments. 

An ardent wish, whatever be its object, will air- 
ways be able to interrupt tranquillity. What we 
believe ourselves to want torments us not in pro- 
portion to its real value, but according to the esti<' 
mation by which we have rated it in our own minds : 
in some diseases, the patient has been observed to 
long for food which scarce any extremity of hunger 
would in health have compelled him to swallow; 
but while his organs were thus depraved the craving 
was irresistible, nor could any rest be obtained till 
it was appeased by compliance. Of the same na- 
ture are the irregular appetites of the mind ; though 
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they are often excited by trifles, they are equally 
disquieting with real wants : the Roman, who wept 
at. the death of his lamprey felt the same degree of 
sorrow that extorts tears on other occasions. 

Inordinate desires, of whatever kind, ought to be 
repressed upon yet a higher' consideration ; they 
must be considered as enemies not only to happi- 
ness but to virtue. There are men among those 
commonly reckoned the learned and the wise, who 
spare no stratagems to remove a competitor at an 
auction, who will sink the price of a rarity at the 
expense of truths and whom it is not safe to trust 
alone in a library or cabinet. These are faults 
which the fraternity seem to look upon as jocular 
mischiefs, or to think excused by the violence of 
the temptation : but I. shall always fear that he who 
accustoms himself to fraud in little things wants 
only opportunity to practise it in greater; ''he that 
has hardened himselt by killing a sheep,'' says Py- 
thagoras, '*will with less reluctance shed the blood 
of a man.'' 

Ta prize every thing according to its real use 
ought to be the aim of a rational being. There are 
few things which can much conduce to happiness, 
and, therefore, few things to be ardently desired. 
He that looks upon the business and bustle of the 
world with the pliilosophy with which Socrates sur- 
veyed the fair at Athens will turn away at last with 
his exclamation, ** How many things are here which 
I do not want !" 

T. 
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■ Ultima temper 



Expectanda dies homini^ dicique beattu 

jinte obitum nemo suffremaque funera debet. Otid* 

But DO frail man, however great or high. 

Can be concluded blest before he die. Adim toff. 

The numerous miseries of human life have extofied 
in all ages a universal complaint. The wisest of 
men terminated all his experiments in search ^ 
happiness by the mournful confession, that '' all is 
vanity;" and the ancient patriarchs lamented tfait 
*• the days of their pilgrimage were few and evil." . 

There is, indeed, no topic on which it is mow 
superfluous to accumulate authorities, nor any as^ 
sertion of which our own eyes will more easily dis- 
cover, or our sensations more frequently impms 
the truth, than that misery is the lot of man, that 
our present state is a state of danger and infeliciu. 

When we take the most distant prospect of libi 
what does it present us but a chaos of unhappineis, 
a confused and tumultuous scene of labour and cot- 
test, disappointment and defeat? If we view paM 
ages in the reflection of history, what do they offsr 
to our meditation but crimes and calamities 1 Oit 
year is distinguished by a famine, another by aa 
earthquake: kingdoms are made desolate, soae- 
times by wars, and sometimes by pestilence ; the 
peace of the world is interrupted at one time by the 
caprices of a tyrant, at another by the rage of a 
conqueror. The memory is stored only with vicis- 
situdes of evil: and the happiness, sucn as it is, of 
one part of mankind is found to arise commonly 
from sanguinary success, from victories which com- 
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hide their real condition from the eyes of one ano* 
tlier. 

The species of happiness most obvious to the ob- 
serf^tion of others is that which depends upon the 

f^ods of fortune; yet i^ven this is often fictitious, 
here is in the world more poverty than is generally 
imagined; not only because many whose posses- 
sion are large have desires still larp^er, ana many 
measure their wants by the gratifacations whi(» 
others enjoy; but great numbers are pressed by 
real necessities which it is their chief ambition to 
conceal, and are forced to purchase the appearance 
of competence and cheerfuluess at the expense of 
many comforts and conveniences of life. 

Many, however, are confessedly rich, and many 
more are sufficiently removed from all danger <M 
real poverty: but it has been long ago remarked 
that money cannot purchase quiet ; the highest of 
mankind can promise themselves no exemption from 
that discord or suspicion by which the sweetness 
of domestic retirement is destroyed , and must alwayi 
be even more exposed, in the same degree as they 
are elevated above others, to the treachery of depen- 
dents, the calumny of defamers, and tbe violence 
of opponents. 

Atniction is inseparable from our present state; 
it adheres to all the inhabitants of this world, io 
different proportions indeed, but with an allotment 
which seems very little regulated by our own coo- 
duct. It has been the boast of some swelling mora- 
lists, that every man's fortune was in his own power, 
that prudence supplied the place of all other divi- 
nities, and that happiness is the unfailing conse- 
quence of virtue. But, surely, the quiver of Omni- 
potence is stored with arrows, against which the 
shield of human virtue, however adamantine it has 
been boasted , is held up in vain : we do not always 
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suffer by our crimes ; we are not always protected 
by our innocence. , 

A good man is by no means exempt from the 
danger of suffering by the crimes of others ; even 
his goodness may raise him enemies of implacable 
malice and restless perseverance : the good man has 
never been warranted by Heaven from the trea- 
chery of friends^ tfae disobedience of children, or the 
dishonesty of a wife ; he may see his cares made 
useless by profusion, his instructions defeated by 
perverseness, and his kindness rejected by ingrati* 
tude ; he may languish under the infamy of false 
accusations, or perish reproachfully by an unjust 
sentence. 

A good man is subject, Hke other mortals, to all 
the influences of natural evil : his harvest is not 
spared by the tempest, nor his cattle by the mur- 
rain ; his bouse flames like others in a conflagration ; 
nor have his ships any peculiar power of resisting 
hurricanes ; his mind, however elevated, inhabits a 
body subject to innumerable casualties^ of which he 
must always share the dangers and the pains ; he 
bears about him the seeds of disease, and may lin- 
ger away a great part of his life under the tortures 
of the gout or stone ; at one time groaning with in- 
sufferable anguish, at another dissolved in listless- 
ness and languor. 

From this general and indiscriminate distributioii 
of misery, the moralists have always derived one of 
their strongest moral arguments for a Future State; 
for since the common events of the present life hap- 

Sen alike to the good and bad, it follows from the 
ustice of the Supreme Being, that there must be 
another state of existence, in which a just retribu- 
tion shall be made, and every man shall be happy 
and miserable according to his works. 

The miseries of life may, perhaps, afford some 
VOL. m. p 
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Sroof of a future state, compared as well with tht 
lercy as the Justice of God. It is s<^arcely to be 
imagined, that infiaite BeneyoleDce would •reate a 
being capable of enjoying so much more than if 
here to be enjoyed, ana qualified by nature to pro» 
long pain by remembrance, and anticipate it by tMi^ 
ror, if he was not designed for something nobler 
and better than a state in which many of ms feeul- 
ties can serve only for his torment : in which he it 
to be importuned by desires that never can be nti»* 
fied, to teel many evils which he had no power t» 
avoid, and to fear many which he shall never fed: 
there will surely come a time, when every capadty 
of happiness shall be tilled, and none shall m 
wretched but by his own fault. 

In the meantime, it is by affliction chiefly that 
the heart of man is purified, and that the thoughts 
are fixed upon a better state. Prosperity, allayed 
and imperfect as it is, has power to intoxicate the 
imagination, to fix the mind upon the present scene, 
to produce confidence and elation, and to make him 
who enjoys affluence and honours forget the hand 
by which they were bestowed. It is seldom that 
we are, otherwise than by affliction, awakeiied to a 
sense of our own imbecility, or taught to know bow 
little all our acquisitions can conduce to safety or 
to quite ; and how justly we may ascribe to the 90" 
perintendence of a Higher Power those blesshgs 
which in the wantonness of success we considered 
as the attainments of our policy or courage. 

Nothing confers so much ability to resist the 
temptations that perpetually surround us as an ba« 
bitual consideration of the shortness of life, and the 
uncertainty of those pleasures that solicit our par*' 
suit; and this consideration can be inoudcaied only 
by affliction. '* O Death I how bitter is the remem- 
brance of thee, to a man thait lives at ense in Us 



posseisions !*' If our present state Were one conti^ 
otied succession of delights, or one uniform flow of 
calmness and tranquillity > we should never willingly 
think upon its end; death would then surely sur- 
prise us as ** a thief in the night;" and our task of 
duty would remain unfinished, till ** the night came 
when no man can work." 

While affliction thus prepares us for felicity, we 
may console ourselves under its pressures, by re- 
membering, that they are no particular marks of 
Divine displeasure ; since all the distresses of per- 
secution have been isuffered by those '' of whom the 
world was not worthy.;" and the Redeemer of Man- 
kind himself was ** a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief.'* 

T. . 
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jimta virumque cano^ Troja ^i primus ah oris 
Jtaiiam fato' profugus^ Lamnaque venU 
JLii9rM» MuUum iUe st terris jactahts et alio ; 



^uUa quoqtie st beUo passus Yirg. 

Amw and the man I lini;, who forced by fate, 

KxpellM and exiled, left the Trojan shore. 

Long labours, both by »ea and land, he bore. 

And in the doubtftil war. Drtdew. 

" TO THE ADVENTURBR. 
" SIR, 

** A FEW niehts ago, after I came home from the 
tayem, I tobk up the first volume of your papers, 
which at present is deposited near the elbow chair 
ia my chamber, and happened to read the fifth 
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number, which contains the narrative of a flei. 
After I fell asleep, I imagined the book still to lie 
open before me, and that at the bottom of the pafe 
I saw, not a flea but a louse, who addressea me 
with such solemnity of accent that it brought to my 
mind some orations which I had formerly heard ia 
Saint Stephen's Chapel. 

" Sir, said he, it has been remarked by those 
who have enriched themselves from the mines of 
knowledge by deep researches and laborious study, 
that sublunary beings are all mortal, and that life ji 
a state of perpetual peril and inquietude ; such, m» 
deed, hitherto has been my experience ; and yet I 
do not remember, that I have brought calamity upon 
myself by any uncommon deviations either from ?ir« 
tue or prudence. 

** I was hatched in the head of a boy about eight 
years old, who was placed under the care of a parish 
nurse, and educated at the charity school, lo tUs 
place, as in a populous city, I soon obtained a set- 
tlement; and, as our state of adolescence is short, 
had in a few months a numerous family. This, in- 
deed, was the happiest period of my life ; I suffered 
little apprehension from the comb or the razor, asd 
foresaw no misfortune, except that our comtiy 
should be overstocked, and we should be compel- 
led to wander, like the Barbarians of the North, in 
search of another. But it happened that the lord 
of our soil, in an evil hour, went with some of his 
companions to Highgate. Just at the top of the 
hill was a stage and a mountebank, where several 
feats of wit and humour were performed by a gen- 
tleman with a gridiron upon his back, who assisted 
the doctor in his vocation. We were presently in 
the midst of the crowd, and soon afterward upon 
the stage ; which the boy was persuaded to ascend, 
that by a sudden stroke of conjuration , a great 
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near being drowned; but his sufferings were bo** 
thing in comparison of ours. We were overwhelm- 
ed with a second inundation ; the cataracts, which 
burst upon us with a noise tenfold more dreadfal 
than thunder, swept us by hundreds before them^and 
the few that remained would not have had strength 
to keep their hold against the impetuosity of the 
torrent, if it had continued a few minutes lonffer. I 
was still among those that escaped ; and after we 
had a little recovered from our fright, we found thtt 
if we had lost our friends, we were released fifom 
the viscous durance which our own strength could 
never have broken. We were also delivered from 
the dread of an emigration and a famine ; and taking 
comfort in these rencctions, we were enabled to re- 
concile ourselves, without murmuring, to the fate of 
those who had perished. 

" But the series of misfortunes which I have been 
doomed to suffer, without respite, was now begun. 
The next day was Holy Thursday ; and the stupen- 
dous being, who, without labour, carried the ruins 
of our state in procession to the bounds of his parish, 
thought fit to break his wand into a cudgel as soon 
as he came home. This he was impatient to use; 
and in an engagement with an adversary, who had 
armed himself with the like weapon, he received a 
stroke upon his head, by which my favourite wife 
and three children, the whole remains of my family* 
were crushed to atoms in a moment. I was myself 
so near as to be thrown down by the concussion of 
the blow ; and the boy immediately scratching his 
head to alleviate the smart, was within a hair of 
destroying me with his nail. 

" I was so terrified at this accident that I crept 
down to the nape of his neck, where I continued all 
the rest of the day; and at night, when he retired 
to eat his crust of bread in the chimney-corner, I 
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increased till she observed it, and glanciiig her 9fjt 
downward with a secret exultation, she discorered 
the cause : pride instantly covered those cheeks witk 
blushes which modesty had forsaken ; and as I wis 
now become sensible of my dan^r, I was hasting 
to retreat. At this instant a young nobleman, who 
perceived that the lady was become sensible of her 
disgrace, and who, perhaps, thought that it might be 
deemed an indecorum to approach the place whert 
1 stood with his hand in a public assembly^ stooped 
down, and holding up his hat to his face, directed so 
violent a blast towards me from his mouthy AatI 
vanished before it like an atom in a whirlwind : aad 
the next moment found myself in the toupee of t 
battered beau, whose attention was engrossed by tbt 
widow of a rich citizen, with whose plom he hopei 
to pay his debts and procure a new mistress. 

" In this place the hair was so thin that it scarce 
afforded me shelter, except a single row of curls on 
each side, where the powder and grease were insO' 
perable obstacles to my progress : here, however, I 
continued near a week, but it was in every respects 
dreadful situation. I lived in perpetual soHcitode 
and danger, secluded from my species, and exposed 
to the cursed claws of the valet, who persecuted ne 
every morning and every niriit. Tn tne morning, k 
was with the utmost dimculty that I escaped iroli 
being kneaded up in a lump of pomatum, or squeesed 
to death between the burning forceps of a crispiog 
iron ; and at night, after I had with the utmost vi« 
gilance and dexterity evaded the comb, I was still 
liable to be thrust through the body with a pin. 

'* I frequently meditated my escape, ana formed 
many projects to affect it, which I afterwards aban- 
doned either as dangerous or impracticable* I oh* 
served that the valet had a much better head of htir 
than his master, and that he sometimes wore the 
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to new danger. The philosopher^ whom a sedentv; 
and recluse life had rendered extremely siuceptible 
of cold, would often sit with his shins so near ths 
fire, that we were almost scorched to death befors 
we could get round to the calf for shelter. He was 
also subject to frequent abstractions of mind ; tad 
at these times many of usihaye been miserably ds- 
stroyed by his broth or his tea, which he wonU 
hold so much on one side that it would run oftft 
the vessel, and overflow us with a scalding deloii 
from his knee to his ankle : nor was this all ; fir 
when he felt the smart he would rub the part witk 
his hand, without reflecting upon his nursery, till 
he had crushed great part of those who had eacapedt 
Still, however, it was my fortune to survive for new 
adventures. 

*< The philosopher, among other visitants whose 
curiosity he was pleased to gratify, was sometimes 
favoured with the company of ladies : for the ente^ 
tainment of a lady it was my misfortune to.be OM 
morning taken from my family when I least sos* 
pected it, and secured in the apparatus of a solmi 
microscope. After I had contributed to their, w- 
tonishment and diversion near an hour, I was lift ; 
with the utmost inhumanity and ingratitude to peritk 
of hunger, immured between the two pieces ot isia- 
glass tnrough which I had been exhibited. In this 
condition I remained three days and three nights • 
and should certainly have perished in the fourth, if 
a boy about seven years old, who was carelessly 
left alone in the room, had not poked his finger 
through the hole in which I was confined, and once 
more set me at liberty. I was, however, extremely 
weak, and the window being open I was blown iato 
the street, and fell on the uncovered periwig of a 
doctor of physic, who had just alighted to visit a 
patient. This was the first time I had ever entered 
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" I was once more congratulating myself on an 
escape almost miraculods, when I was alarmed by 
the appearance of a barber, with all the dreadful 
apparatus of his trade. I soon found that the per- 
son whose head I had chosen for an asylum was 
become delirious, and that the hair was by the phy- 
sician's order to be removed for a blister. 

*' Here my courage totally failed, and all my 
hopes forsook me. It happened, however, that 
though I was entangled in the suds, yet I was, de- 
posited unhurt upon the operator's shaving cloth ; 
from whence, as he was shaving you this night, I 
gained your shoulder, and have this moment crawl- 
ed out from the plaits of your stock, which you have 
just taken off and laid upon the table. Whether 
this event be fortunate or unfortunate time only can 
discover : but I still hope to 6nd some dwellui|, 
where no comb shall ever enter, and no ni^ils siuul 
ever scratch ; which neither pincers nor razors shall 
approach ; where I shall pass the remainder of Kfe 
in perfect security and repose, amidst the smiles of 
society and the profusion of plenty. ' 

** At this hope, so extravagant and ridiculooi, 
uttered with such solemnity of diction and manner, 
I burst into a fit of immoderate laughter that avraked 
me : but my mirth was instantly repressed by n- 
fleeting that the life of man is not less exposed ta 
evil; and that all his expectations of security and 
happiness in temporal possessions are equally chi- 
merical and absurd. 

'* I am, sir. 

Your humble servant, 

DORMITOR." 
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breaks out in some pathetic reflections on his old 
age, and on the tempest to which he was so lately 
exposed : '* Ha ! Gonerill I ha» Reran ! They 
flattered me like a dog, and told me I had white 
hairs on my beard, ere the black ones were there. 
To say ay and no to every thing that I said — ay 
and no too, was no good divinity. When the raie 
came to wet me once, and the wind to make me 
chatter ; when the thunder would not peace at my 
bidding : there I found 'em, there I smelt 'em out 
Go to, they're net men of their words ; they (Md 
me I was every thing: *tis a he, I am not ague^ 
proof." The impotence of royalty to exempt its 
possessor, more than the meanest s.ut>ject, fjrom 8uf> 
fering natural evils is here finely hinted at. 

His friend and adherent Gloster, haying been 
laitely deprived of sight, ipqulri^s if the voice he 
hears is not the voice of the king ; Lear instantly 
catches the word, and replies with great quicknesi, 



•Ay, every inch n king: 



Whfen I do stare, see how the soTiject quakes! 
I pa/vdon that maq^s life. What was thy cause? 
Adultery? no, thou shalt not die: die for adultery! 

He then makes some very severe reflections on the 
h3rpocrisy of lewd and abandoned women, and adds, 
" Fie, fie, tie ; pah, pah ; give me an ounce of civet, 
good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination ;" and 
as every object seems to be present to the eyes of 
the luQatic, ne thinks he pays for the drug : ** there** 
money for thee l" Very strong and lively also h 
the imagery in a succeeding speech, where he thinks 
hirosdf viewing his subjects punished by the poper 
officer : 

Thou rascal bedel, hold thy bloody band : 

Why dost thou lash thai whore? strip thy owD back| 

Thou hotly lust'st to use her in Ihat kind 

For which thou whip's! tier! 
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. Tbig circumstance leads him to reflect on the 
efficacy of rank and power, to conceal and palliate 
profligacy and injustice ; and this fine satire is 
couched in two difi^etent metaphors, that are caN 
ried on with much propriety and elegance : 

Through tatter'd clothes small vices do appear; 
Robes and furred gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold. 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
Arm it In rags, a pigmy's straw doth pierce it. 

We are moved to find that L^ar has some faint 
kndwledge of his old and faithful courtier. 

If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes : 
I know thee well enough ; thy n^mfe is Gloster. 

The advice he then gives him is very affecting : 

Thou must be patient; we came crying hither: 
Thou know*st the first time that we smell the air 

We wawle and cry 

VFheo we are borii, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools 1 

This tender complaint of the miseries of human life 
hears so exact a resemblance with the following 
passage of Lucretius, that I cannot forbear trans* 
cribing it : 

Vagiiuque locum lugubri comphiy ui equum esty 
Ctii tantum in vita restet transire malorum. 

Then with distressfkil cries he fills the room, 

Too sure presages of his future doom. Drtdew. 

It is not to be imagined that our author copied from 
the Roman ; on such a subject it is almost impos- 
sible but that two persons of genius and sensibility 
must feel and thiuK alike. Lear drops his morali* 
ties and meditates revenge : 

It were a delicate stratagem to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt. IMl put^t in proof; 
And when Tve stoFn upon these sons-in-law, 
Then kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill. 
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The expedient is well suited to the character of a 
lunatic, and the frequent repetitions of the word 
** kill/' forcibly represent his rase and desire of re- 
venge, and must aftect an intelligent audience at 
once with pitv and terror. At this instant Cordelia 
sends one of her attendants to protect her father 
from the danger with which he is threatened by ber 
sisters: the wretched king is so accustomed to 
misery, and so hopeless of succour, that when the 
messenger offers to lead him out, he imagines him- 
self taken captive and mortally wounded : 

No rescue? what 1 a prisoner? I am e*en 
The nat'ral fool of fortune4 use oie well, 
Yuu shall have raosoin. Let me have surgeons $ 
I am cut to the brain. 

Cordelia at length arrives ; an opiate is adminis- 
tered to the king, to calm the agonies and agita- 
tions of his mind ; and a most interesting interview 
ensues between this daughter, that was so unjustly 
suspected of disaffection, and the rash and mistaken 
father. Lear, during his slumber, has been arrayed 
in regal apparel, and is brought upon the stage m a 
chair, not recovered from his trance. I know not a 
speech more truly pathetic than that of Cordelia 
when she first sees him : 

Had you not been their father, these white flakeg 
Did challenge pity of tbcin. Was this a face 
To be exposed against the warring winds? 

The dreadfulness of that night is expressed by a 
circumstance of great humanity; for whic]i kind of 
strokes Shakspeare is as eminent as for his poetry : 

My very enemy's dog, 

Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. And wast thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel ihee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 
Jn short and musty straw } 
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Lear begins to awake; bat his lAiAgination i^ 
still distempered, and his pain exquisite ; 

You do me wrong to take me out o'tb* grave. 
Thou art a soul in bliss! but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead.' 

When Cordelia in great affliction asks him if he 
knows her, he replies^ 

You are a spirit, 1 know ; when did you die? 

This reply heightens her distress ; but his sensi- 
bility beginning to return, she kneels to him, and 
begs his benediction. I hope I have no readers 
that can peruse his answer without tears ; 

-Pray do not mock. me: 



I am a very foolish, fond old man. 
Fourscore and upward ; and, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I should know you, and know this man ; 
Yet I am doubtful : for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is. — Do not laugh at me ; 
For as [ am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

The humility, calmness, and sedateness of ^his' 
speech, opposed to the former rage and indignation 
ot* Lear, is finely calculated to excite commiseration. 
Struck with the remembrance of the injurious sus- 
picion he had cherished against this favourite and 
fond daughter, the poor old man entreats her '< not 
to weep," and tells her, that ** if she hlis prepared 
poison for him, he is ready to drink it ; for 1 know," 
says he, " you do not, you cannot love m« after Iny 
cruel usage of you; your sisters have done me 
much wrong, of which I have some faint remem- 
brance ; you have some cause to hate me, they have 
none.'* Bein^ told that he is not in France, but in 
his own kingdom, he answers hastily, and in con- 

Q2 
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iiexion with that leading idea which I have before 
insisted on, '* Do not abuse me'* — and adds, with a 
meekness and contrition that are very pathetic, 
'' Pray now forget and forgive ; I am old and 
foolish.'* 

Cordelia is at last slain : the lamentations of 
Lear are extremely tender and affecting ; and this 
accident is so severe and intolerable that it again 
deprives him of his intellect, which seemed to be 
returning. 

His last speech, as he surveys the body, consijtts 
of such simple reBections as nature and sorrow 
dictate : 

Why should a dofi;, a horse, a rat have life. 

And thou no breath at all ? ThouMt come no more : 

Never, never, never, never, never I 

The heaving and swelling of his heart is described 
by a most expressive circumstance : 

Pray you undo (his button. Thank you, sir. 
Do you see this ? Look on her, look on her lips : 
Look there, look there [Diet, 

I shall transiently observe, in conclusion of these 
remarks, that this drama is chargeable with con^ 
siderable imperfections. The plot of Edmund 
against his brother, which distracts the attention, 
and destroys the unify of the fable ; the cruel and 
horrid extinction of Gloster's eyes, which ought not 
to be exhibited on the stage ; the utter improbabi- 
lity of Glostcr's imagining, though blind, that be 
had leaped down Dover cliff; and some passages 
that are too turgid and full of strained metaphors, 
are faults which the warmest admirers of shaks- 
peare will find it difficult to excuse. I know no^ 
also, whether the cruelty of the daughters is not 
painted with circumstances too savage and unpalu- 
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ral ; for it is not sufficient to say, that this monstrous 
barbarity is founded on historical truth, if we recol- 
lect the just observation of Boileau, 

Le vraipeut quelqwtfois n'etre pas vraisembldblc. 
Some tmths may be too strong; to be believed. Somes. 

z. 
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Jam protervd 
Fronte petet Lalage maritum* HuR. 

The maid whom now you court in vain, 
Will quicltly run in quest of man. 



I HAVE before remarked, that '* to abstain from the 
appearance of evil,'' is a precept in that law which 
has every characteristic of divinity ; and I have, in 
more than one of these papers, endeavoured to en- 
force the practice of it, by an illustration of its ex- 
cellence and importance^ 

Circumstances have been admitted as evidences 
of guilt, even when death has been the consequence 
of conviction; and a conduct by which evil is 
strongly implied is Kttle less pernicious than that 
by which it is expressed. With respect to society, 
as far as it can be influenced by example, the effect 
of both is the same : for every man encourages the 
practice of that vice which he commits in appear- 
ance, though he avoids it in fact : and with respect 
to the individual, as the esteem of the world is a 
motive to virtue only less powerful than the appro- 
bation of conscience, he who knows that he is al- 
ready degraded by the imputation of guilt will find 
himself half disarmed when he is assailed by temp- 
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tation : and as be will have less to lose, he will, in- 
deed, be less disposed to resist. Of the sex, whose 
levitv is most likely to provoke censure, it is emi- 
nently true thut the loss of character by imprudence 
frequently induces the loss of virtue ; the ladies, 
therefore, should be proportionably circumspect ; as 
to those, in whom folly is most likely to terminate 
in guilt, it is certainly of most importance to be 
wise. 

This subject, has irresistibly obtruded itself upon 
my mind in the silent hour oi meditation, because, 
as often as I have reviewed the scenes in which I 
have mixed among the busy and the gay, i have 
observed that a depravity of manners, a licentioas 
extravagance of dress and behaviour, are become 
almost universal; virtue seems ambitous of a re? 
semblance to vice, as vice glories in the deformities 
which she has been used to hide. 

A decent timidity and modest reserve have been 
alwavs considered as auxiliaries to beauty ; but an 
air of dissolute boldness is now affected by all who 
would be thought graceful or polite : chastity, which 
used to be discovered in every gesture and every 
look, is now retired to the breast, and is found only 
by those who intend its destruction; as a general 
when the town is surrendered retreats to the citadel, 
which is always less capable of defence, when the 
out works are possessed by the enemy. 

There is now little apparent difference between 
the virgin and the prostitute : if they are not other- 
wise known, they may share the box and the draw- 
ingroom without distinction. The same fashion 
which takes away the veil of modesty will neces- 
sarily conceal lewdness: and honour and shame 
will lose their influence, because they will no longer 
distinguish virtue from vice. General custom, per- 
haps, may be thought an effectual security against 
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plate were reserved ; and Flavilla remored with her 
mother into lodgings. 

But notwithstanding this change in her circtnA- 
stancesy they did not immediately lose their rank. 
They were still visited by a numerous and polite ac- 
quaintance: and though some gratified their pride 
by assuming the appearance of pity, and rathet* in- 
sulted than alleviated their distress by the whine of 
condolence, and a minute comparison of what they 
had lost with what they possessed ; yet from others 
they were continually receiving presents, which still 
enabled them to live with a genteel frugality ; they 
were still considered as people of fashion, aod 
treated by those of a lower class with distant re- 
spect. 

Flavilla thus continued to move in a sphere to 
which she had no claim ; she was perpetually sar- 
rounded with elegance and splendour, which tne ca* 
price of others, like the rod of an enchanter, could 
dissipate in a moment, and leave heir to regret the 
loss of enjoyments, which she could neither hope to 
obtain nor cease to desire. Of this, however, Fla- 
villa had no dread. She was remarkably tall for 
her age, and was celebrated not only for her beauty 
but her wit : these qualifications she considered, not 
only as securing whatever she enjoyed by the favour 
of others, but as d pledge of possessing them in her 
own right by an advantageous marriage. Thus the 
vision that danced before her derived stability from 
the very vanity which it flattered : and she bad as 
little apprehension of distress as diffidence of her 
own power to please. 

There was a fashionable levity in her carriage and 
discourse, which her mother, who knew the danger 
of her situation, laboured to restrain, sometimeflpW 
anger, and sometimes with tears, but always ^iHltll- 
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dio^s offence was ta9itly forgiven, his visits were 

Eermitted, his familiarities were again suflRered, and 
is hopes revived. He had long entertained an 
opinion that she loved him, in which, however, it is 
probable, that his own vanity and her indiscretion 
concurred to deceive him ; but this opinion, thoagh 
it implied the strongest obligation to treat her with 
generosity and tenderness, only determined him 
again to attempt her ruin, as it encouraged him with 
a probability of success. Having, therefore, resolv- 
eti to obtain her as a mistress, or at once give her 
up, he thought he had httle more to do than to coir- 
vince her that he had taken such a resolution, justify 
it by some plausible sophistrv, and give her some 
time to deliberate upon a final determination. With 
this view, he went a short jonrney into the country; 
haviiig put a letter into her hand at parting, in which 
he acquainted her that he had often reflected with 
inexpressible regret, upon her resentment of his coo- 
duct in a late instance ; but that the delicacy and 
the ardour of his aflection were insuperable obstacles 
to his marriage; that where there was no liberty, 
there could be no happiness; that he should be- 
come indifferent to the endearments of love, when 
they could no longer be distinguished from the offi- 
ciousness of duty ; that while they were happy in 
the possession of each other, it would be absurd to 
suppose they would part ; and that if this happiness 
should cease, it would not only insure but aggravate 
their misery to be inseparably united: that this 
event wasness probable, in proportion as their co- 
habitation was voluntary ; but that he wonld make 
such provision for her upon the contingency, as a 
wife would expect upon his death. He coigured 
her not to determine under the influence of prejudice 
and custom, but according to the laws of reason and 
nature. ** After mature deliberation," said he, **re- 
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iDember that the whole value of my life depends 
upon your will. I do not request an explicit con- 
sent, with whatever transport I might behold the 
lovely confusion which it might produce. I shall 
attend you in a few days, with the anxiety, though 
not with the guilt of a criminal who waits for the 
decision of his judge. If my visit is admitted, we 
will never part; if it is rejected, I can see you no 



more.*' 
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•Incedis per ignet 



Suppositut cineri doloso. HoR< 

With heedless feet on fires .yon go. 
That hid io treacherous ashes glow. 



f LAViLLA had too much understanding as well as 
virtue to deliberate a moment upon this (>roposal. 
She gave immediate orders that Clodio should be 
admitted no more. But his letter was a temptation 
to gratify her vanity^ which she could not resist: she 
showed it (irst to her mother and then to the whole 
circle of her female acquaintance, with all the exul- 
tation of a hero who exposes a vanquished enemy at 
the wheels of his chariot in a triumph ; she consider* 
ed it as an indisputable evidence of her virtue, as a 
reproof of all who had dared to censure the levity 
of her conduct, and a license to continue it without 
apology or restraint. 

It happened that Flavilla, soon after this acci- 
dent, was seen in one of the boxes at the playhouse 
by Mercator, a young getitleman who had just re* 
turned from his first voyage as captain of a large 
ship in the Levant trade, which had been purchased 

VOL. III. R 
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for him by bis father, whose fortune enabled bim to 
make a genteel provision for five sons, of whom 
Mercator was the youngest, and wbo expected to 
share bis estate, whicb was personal, in equal pro- 
portions at his death. 

Mercator was captivated with her beauty, f>vt dis- 
couraged by the splendour of her appearance, and 
the rank of her company. He was urged rather by 
curiosity than hope, to inquire wbo sbe was; and he 
soon gamed such a knowledge of ber circumstances 
as relieved him from despair. 

As be knew not bow to get admission to ber com- 
pany,' and bad no design upon ber virtue, he wrote 
m the first ardour of bis passion to ber mother; 
ffiving a faithful account ot bis fortune and depen- 
dence, and entreating that he might be permitt^ to 
visit Flavilla as a candidate for her affection. The 
old lady, after having made some inquiries, by 
which the account that Mercator bad given her was 
confirmed, sent him an invitation, and received biy 
first visit alone. She told him, that as Flavilla bid 
no fortune, and as a considerable part of hia owb 
was dependent upon bis father's will, it would be 
extremely impruuent to endanger the disappoint- 
ment of his expectations, by a marriage which would 
make it more necessary that they should be fulfilled; 
that he ought therefore to obtain his father's ooBsent 
before any other step was taken, lest be should be 
embarrassed by engagements whicb young persons 
almost insensibly contract, whose complacency ii 
each other is continually gaining strengtb by fre- 
quent visits and conversation. To this counsel, so 
salutary and perplexing, Mercator was hesitating 
what to reply, when Flavilla came in, an accident 
which be was now only solicitous to improve. Fla- 
villa was not displeased either with bia person or bie 
address ; the frankness and gaiety of her diapositieB 
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Flavilla toasted by rakes of quality, and had often 
seen her at public places. Her beauty and her de- 
pendence, the g:aiety of her dress, the multitude of 
ner admirers, the levity of her conduct, and all the 
circumstances of her situation had concurred to ren« 
der her character suspected ; and he was disposed 
to judge of it with yet less charity, when she had 
offended him by marrying his son, whotn he consi* 
dered as disgraced and impoverished, and wboM 
misfortune, as it was irretrievable, he resolved Dot 
to alleviate, but increase; a resolution, by which 
fathers, who have foolish and disobedient sons, 
usually display their own kindness and wisdom. 
As soon as he had read Mercator's letter, he cursed 
him for a fool, who had been gulled by the artifices 
of a strumpet to screen her from public infamy bj 
fathering her children, and secure her from a prisoD 
by appropriating her debts. In an answer to bb 
letter, which he wrote only to gratify his resentment, 
be told him, that ''if he had taken Flavilla into 
keeping, he would have overlooked it; and if ber 
extravagance had distressed him, he would have sa- 
tisfied his creditors ; but that his marriage was not 
to be forgiven ; that he should never have another 
shilling of his money ; and that he was determined 
to see him no more.'' Mercator, who was more 
provoked at this outrage than grieved at his loss, 
disdained to reply ; and believing that he had now 
most reason to be offended, could not be persuaded 
to solicit a reconciliation. 

He hired a genteel apartment for his wife of an 
upholsterer, who, with a view to let lodgings, bad 
taken and furnished a large house near Leicester 
Fields, and in about two months left her to make 
another voyage. 

He had received visits of congratulation from ber 
pumerous acquaintaiice, and had returned them as f^ 
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and ao elderly maiden lady, who lodged in the se- 
cond tloor, had given warping ; the family was ^dis- 
turhed at all hours in the night, and the door was 
-crowded all day with messengers and visitants to 
flavUla. 

One day, therefore, the good woman took an opr 
portiinity to remonstrate, though in the most distant 
and respectful terms, and with the utmpst diffidence 
and caution. She told Fiayilla, '* that she was a 
fine ypung lady, that her hqshand was abroad, that 
she kept a great deal of company, and that the 
world was censorious; she wisned that less occar 
sion for scandal was given ; and hoped to l^ ex- 
cused the liberty she had taken, as she might he 
ruined by those slanders which could have no influ- 
ence upon the great, and which, therefore, they were 
not solicitous to avoid." This address, hpwever 
ambiguous and however gentle, was easily undeiy 
stood and fiercely resented. Flavilla, proud of her 
virtue, and impatient of control, would have de* 
spised the counsel of a philosopher if it had im- 
plied an impeachment oi her conduct; before a 
Serson so much her inferior, therefore, she was un- 
er no restraint; she answered, with a mixture of 
contempt and indignation, that ** those only who 
did not kpow her would dare to take any liberty 
with her character ; and warned her to propagate no 
scandalous report at her peril.'* 

Flavilia immediately rose from her seat, and the 
woman departed without reply, though she was 
scarce less offended than her lodger, and from. thai 
moment she determined when Mercator returned to 
give him warning. 

Mercator's voyage was prosperous ; and ^.fter an 
absence of about ten months he came back. The 
woman, to whom hei husband left tbe whola manager 
pent of her lodgings, and who persisted in her purr 
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her notice in his absence ; and that at his retnrn she 
would give him such an account as woald at least 
deliver him from the torment of suspense, and de- 
termine his future conduct." 

There is no sophistry more general than that hj 
which we justify a busy and scrupulous inqairy 
after secrets which to discover is to be vrretched 
without hope of redress ; and no service to which 
others are so easily engaged as to assist in the 
search. To communicate suspicions of matrimonial 
infidelity, especially to a husband, is, by a strange 
mixture of folly and malignity, deemed not only aft 
act of justice but of friendship ; though it is too late 
to prevent an evil, which, whatever be its guilt, cad 
diffuse wretchedness only in proportion as it ii 
known. It is no wonder, therefore, that the general 
kindness of Mercator's confidante was on this occa- 
sion overborne ; she was flattered by the trust that 
had been placed in her, and the power with whiok 
she was invested ; she consented to Mercator's pro- 
posal, and promised that she would with the utmost 
fidelity execute her commission. 

Mercator, however, concealed hid suspicion ef from 
his wife ; and, indeed, in her presence they were fov- 

§otten. Her manner of life he began seriously to 
isapprove; but being well acquainted with her 
temper, in which great sweetness was blended with 
a high spirit, he Would not embitter the pleasure of 
a short stay by altercation, chiding, and tears : bat 
when her mind was melted into tenderness at hif 
departure, he clasped her in an ecstasy of fondnesi 
to his bosom, and entreated her to behave with re- 
serve and circumspection ; ** because," s^d he, " I 
know that my father keeps a watchful eye npoa 
your conduct, which may, therefore, confirm or re^ 
move his displeaisure, and either intercept or bestoW 
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such ao increase of my fortune as will prevent the 
pangs of separation which must otherwise so often 
return ) and in a short time unite us to part no more." 
To this caution she had then no power to reply ; 
and they parted with mutual protestations of un-> 
alterable love. 
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■Uxoremj PoitunUj duds? 



Die qua Tisipnone^ guibw exagitare colubris? Jut. 

A sober man, like thee, to change his life ! 

What fury could possess thfee with a wife ? Drtden. 

Flavilla, soon after she was thus left in a kind of 
widowhood a second time, found herself with child ; 
and within somewhat less than eight months after 
Mercator's return from his first voyage, she hap« 
pened to stumble as she was going up stairs, and, 
being immediately taken ill, was b/ought to bed^be- 
fore the next morning. The child, though its birth 
had been precipitated more thsm a month, was not 
remarkably small, nor had any infirmity which en- 
dangered its life. 

It was now necessary that the vigils of whist and 
the tumults of balls and visits should, for a while, 
be suspended; and in this interval of languor and 
retirement, Flavilla first became thoughtful. She 
often reflected upon Mercator's caution when they 
last parted, which had made an indelible impression 
upon her mind, though it had produced no altera* 
tion in her conduct: notwithstanding the manner in 
which it was expressed, and the reason upon which 
it wa9 founded, she began to fear that it might have 
been secretly prompted by jealousy. The birth. 
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therefore, of her first child in his absence, at a thne 
when, if it had not been premature it coald not pos- 
sibly have been his, was an accident which g^eatlr 
alarmed her : but there was yet another for whi(» 
it was still less in her power to account, and which, 
therefore, alarmed her still more. 

It happened that some civilities which she re- 
ceived irom a lady who sat next her at an opera, 
and whom she had never seen before, introduced a 
conversation which so much delighted her that she 
gave her a pressing invitation to visit her : this invi- 
tation was accepted, and, in a few days, the visit 
was paid. Flavilla was not less pleased at the se- 
cond interview than she had been alt the iirst ; and, 
without making any otHer inquiry concerning the 
lady thau where she lived, took the first opportunity 
to wait on her. The apartment in which she was 
received, was the grounu-fioor of an elegant boose; 
at a small distance from St. James's. It happened 
that Flavilla was placed near the window; and t 
party of the horse-guards riding through the street, 
she expected to see some of the royal family, lUid 
hastily threw up the sash. A genueman who wsA 
passing by at the same instant, turned about at thifc 
noise of the window, and Flavilla no sooner saw hit; 
face than she knew him to be the father of Me^ 
cator. After looking first steadfastly at her, aed 
then glancing his eye at the lady whom she was 
visiting, he affected a contemptuous sneer, and went 
on. Flavilla, who had been thrown into some con- 
fusion by the sudden and unexpected sight of a pe^ 
son whom she knew considered her as the disgrace 
of his family and the ruin of his child, now changed 
countenance, and hastily retired to another part of 
the room : she was touched both with grief and ab- 
ger at this silent insult, of which, however, she did 
not then suspect the cause. It is, indeed probable, 
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cator caught the infection; and caressed first his 
Flavilla, and then his boy, with an excess of food^ 
tiess and delight that before he had never expressed. 
The sight of the child made him more thaa ever 
wish a reconciliation with his father; and ha?iBf 
heard, at his first landing, that he was dangerously 
ill, he determined to go immediately, and attempt to 
see him, promising that he would return to supper. 
He had, in the midst of his caresses , more toaa 
once inquired the age of his son, but the queslioa 
had been always evaded; of which, however, be 
took no notice, nor did it produce any suspicion. 

He was now hastening to inquire atter his father j 
but as he passed through the hall, he was officiously 
laid hold of by his landlady. He was not maeii 
disposed to inquire how she bad fulfilled his cham; 
but perceiving by her looks that she had somethnf 
to communicate, which was at least, in her owi 
opinion, of importance, he suffered her to take his 
into her parlour. She immediately shut the doot, 
and reminded him that she had undertaken an office 
with reluctance which he had pressed upon her; 
and that she had done nothing in it to which heiisd 
not bound her by a promise ; that she was extremely 
sorry to communicate her discoveries ; but that he 
was a worthy gentleman, and, indeed, ought to 
know them. She then told him, *<that the chiU 
was born within less than eight months after his kttt 
return from abroad ; that it was said to have come 
before its time, but that, havinff pressed to see it, 
she was refused.'' This, indeed, was true, and coin 
firmed the good woman in her suspicion ; for Fta^ 
villa, who had still resented the freedom which she 
had taken in her remonstrance, had kept her at & 
great distance: and the servants, to gratify the 
mistress, treated her with the utmost insolence aad 
contempt 
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moved with ffrief and resentment at the maimer ib 
which he had been mentioned in it, and the bequetl 
only of a shilling, took him into another room ; and, 
to apologize for his father's unkindness, told hm, 
that ** the resentment which he expressed at bis 
marriage was every day increased by the coodad 
of his wife, whose character was now become not»» 
riously infamous ; for that she had been seen at ^ 
lodgings of a known prostitute, with whom the ap- 
peared to be well acquainted/' This account tbreir 
Mercator into another agony ; from which he waii 
however, at length recovered by his uncle, who, m 
the only expedient by which he could retrieve bit 
misfortune and sooth his distress, proposed that be 
should no more return to his lodgings, but go home 
with him ; and that he would himselt take such mea- 
sures with his wife as could scarce fail of inducing 
her to accept a separate maintenance, assume ano* 
ther name, and trouble him no more. Afercator, io 
the bitterness of his affliction, consented to this pn^* 
posal, and they went away together. 

Mercator, in the mean time, was expected by 
Flavilla with the most tender impatience. She hii| 
put her little boy to bed, and decorated a small 
room in which they had been used to sup by thesH 
selves, and which she had shut up in his absence; 
she counted the moments as they passed, and lis^ 
tened to every carriage and every step that the 
heard. Supper now was ready : her impatieace 
was increased ; terror was at length mingled with 
regret, and her fondness was only busied tq afflict 
her : she wished, she feared, she accused, she apo* 
logized, and she wept. In the height of these eater 
expectations and this tender distress, she receiveS t 
billet which Mercator had been persuaded by Ui 
uncle to write, in which be upbraided ber^ iQ the 
f^trongest terms, with abusing his confidence and 
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return, that if possible the life of FlaviUa might be 
preserved, aqa the happiness of both be restored 
by her justification, rulvius, who still suspected 
appearances, or at least was in doubt of the cause 
that had produced them, would not discoTer his 
nephew; but after much entreaty and expostulatioD 
at last engaged upon his honour for the conTeyaoce 
of a letter* The woman, as soon as she had ob- 
tained this promise, ran up and communicated it to 
FlaviUa; who, when she had recovered from (he 
surprise and tumult which it occasioned, was sup- 
ported in her bed, and in about half an hour, afier 
many efforts and many intervals, wrote a short bil- . 
let, which was sealed and put into the hands of 
Fulvius. 

Fulvius immediately enclosed and dispatched H 
by the post, resolving that, in a question so doubtiiil 
and of such importance^ he would no farther inter- 
pose. Mercator, who the moment he cast his eye 
upon the letter knew both the hand and seal, after 
pausing a few moments in suspense, at length tore 
It open, and read these word : 

'* Such has been my folly that, perhaps, I should 
not be acquitted of guilt in any circumstances but 
those in which I write. I do not, therefore, but for 
your sake, wish them other than they are. The 
dear infant, whose birth has undone me, now lies 
dead at my side, a victim to my indiscretion and 
your resentment. I am scarce able to guide my 
pen. But I most earnestly entreat to see you, that 
you may at least have the satisfaction to hear me 
attest my innocence with the last sigh, and seal our 
reconciliation on my lips while they are yet sensible 
of the impression." 

Mercator, whom an earthquake would less bare 
affected than this letter, felt all his tenderness re- 
vive in a moment, and reflected with unutlerahte 
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ment ; and Bome of the most pleasing compositions 
pro(iuced in every age contain descriptions of the 
peace and happiness of a country life. 

I know not whether those who thus ambitiouslt 
repeat the praises of solitude have always consi- 
dered how much they depreciate mankind by de- 
claring, that whatever is excellent or desirable is to 
be obtained by departing from them : that the as- 
sistance which we may derive from one another is 
not equivalent to the evils which we have to fear; 
that the kindness of a few is overbalanced by the 
malice of many ; and that the protection of society 
is too dearly purchased by encountering its dan- 
gers and endunng its oppressions. 

These specious representations of solitary hap- 
piness, however opprobrious to human nature, have 
so far spread their influence over the world thi^ 
almost every man delights his imagination with the 
hopes of obtaining some time an opportunity of re- 
treat. Many, indeed, who enjoy retreat only ia 
imagination, content themselves with believing that 
another year will transport them to rural tranquil- 
lity, and die while they talk of doing what, if they 
had lived longer, they would never have done. But 
many likewise there are, either of greater resolution 
or more credulity, who in earnest try the state which 
they have been taught to think thus secure from 
cares and dangers; and retire to privacy, either that 
they may improve their happiness, increase their 
knowledge, or exalt their virtue. 

The greater part of the admirers of solitude, as 
of all other classes of mankind, have no higher or 
remoter view than the present gratification of their 
passions. Of these some, haughty and impetuous, 
fly from society only because they cannot bear to 
repay to others the regard which themselves exact; 
and think no state ot life eligible, but that which 
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ness of great merit, the memory of illustrious ac« 
tionsy the knowledge of important events, and the 
seeds of mighty designs to be ripened by future me* 
ditation. Solitude was to such men a release from 
fatigue, and an opportunity of usefulness. Bat 
what can retirement confer upon him, who having 
done nothing, can receive no support from his own 
importance, who having known nothing, can find 
no entertainment in reviewing the past, and who in- 
tending nothing, can form no hopes from prospects 
of the future? He can, surely, take no wiser course 
than that of losing himself again in the crowd, and 
tilling the vacuities of his mind with the news of the 
day. 

Others consider solitude as the parent of philo- 
sophy, and retire in expectation of greater intimacies 
with science, as Numa repaired to the groves when 
he conferred with Egeria. These men have not al-* 
ways reason to repent. Some studies require a con- 
tinued prosecution of the same train of thought, such 
as is too often interrupted by the petty avocations 
of common life : sometimes, likewise, it is necessary 
that a multiplicity of objects be at once present to 
the mind ; and every thing, therefore, must be kept 
at a distance, which may perplex the memory or 
dissipate the attention. 

But though learning may be conferred by solii 
tude, its application must be attained by general 
converse. He has learned to no purpose that is 
not able to teach ; and he will always teach unsuc- 
cessfully, who cannot recommend his sentiments by 
his diction or address. 

Even the acquisition of knowledge is often much 
facilitated by the advantages of society : he that 
never compares his notions with those of others, 
readily acquiesces in his first thoughts, and very 
seldom discovers the objections which may be raised 
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winds of heaven, and delight those unbodied spirits 
that survey the works of God and the actions of 
men ; but it bestows no assistance upon earthly 
beings, and however free from taints of impurity, 
yet wants the sacred splendour of beneficence. 

Our Maker, who, though he gave us such vari- 
eties of temper and such difference of powers, yet 
designed us all for happiness, undoubtedly intended 
that we should obtain that happiness by different 
means. Some are unable to resist the temptations 
of importunity, or the impetuosity of their own pas- 
sions incited by the force of present temptations : of 
these it is undoubtedly the duty to fly from enemies 
which they cannot conquer, and to cultivate, in the 
calm of solitude, that virtue which is too tender to 
endure the tempests of public life. But there are 
others, whose passions grow more strong and irre- 
gular in privacy ; and who cabnot maintain a aai« 
form tenor of virtue, but by exposing their manners 
to the public eye, and assisting the admonition^ of 
conscience with the fear of infamy : for such it it 
dangerous to exclude all witnesses of their conduct 
till they have formed strong habits of virtue, and' 
weakened their passions by frequent victories. Bat 
there is a higher order pf men so inspired with 
ardour, and so fortified with resolution, that the 
world passes before them without influence or re- 
gard: these ought to consider themselves as ap- 
pointed guardians of mankind : they are placed m 
an evil world, to exhibit publi6 examples of good 
life ; and may be said, when they withdraw to soli-* 
tude, to desert the station which Providence ad« 
signed them. 

T. 
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ality, that he has excelled Homer, in the sublimity 
ancf variety of his thoughts, or the strength and 
majesty of his diction. 

Shakspeare, Comeiile, and Racine are the only I 
modern writers of tragedy, that we can venture to 
oppose to ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides.— 
The /irst is an author so uncommon and eccentric 
that we can scarcely try him by dramatic rules. lo 
strokes of nature and character, he yields not to the 
Greeks: in all other circumstances that constitote 
the excellence of the drama, he is vastly inferior. 
Of the three moderns, the most faultless is the ten- 
der and exact Racine : but he was ever ready to 
acknowledge, that his capital beauties were bor- 
rowed from his favourite Euripides: which, indeed, 
cannot escape the observation of those who read 
Fith attention his Phaedra and Andromache. The 
pompous and truly Roman sentiments of ComeiHe 
are chiefly -drawn from Lucan and Tacitus; the 
former of whom, by a strange perversion of taste, 
he is known to have preferred 'to Virgil. His dic- 
tion is not so pure and mellifluous, his characters 
not so various and just, nor his plots so regular, so 
interesting and simple, as those of his pathetic rival. 
It is by this simplicity of fable alone, when eveiy 
single act, and scene, and speech, and sentiment, 
and word concur to accelerate the intended event, 
that the Greek tragedies kept the attention of the 
audience immovably flxed upon one principal ob- 
ject, which must be necessarily lessened, and the 
ends of the drama defeated, by the mazes and intri- 
cacies of modern plots. 

The assertion of Addison with respect to the first 
particular, regarding the higher kinds of poetry, will 
remain unquestionably true, till nature in some dis- 
tant age, for in the present, enervated with luxury, 
she seems incapable of such an effort, shall produce 
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enlarge upon, because it has never once been called 
in question, and because it is abundailtly testified 
by the awful ruins of amphitheatres, aqueducts, 
arches, and columns, that are the daily objects of 
veneration, though not of imitation. This art, it is 
observable, has never been improved in later ages 
in one single instance ; but every just and legitimate 
edifice is still formed according to the hve old 
established orders, to which human wit has never 
been able to add a sixth of equal symmetry and 
strength. 

Such, therefore, are the triumphs of the ancients, 
especially the Greeks, over the moderns. They 
may, pernaps, be not unjustly ascribed to a genial 
climate, that gave such a happy temperament of 
body as was most proper to produce fine sensations 
to a language most harmonious, copious, and forei 
ble ; to the public encouragements and honours be 
stowed on the cultivators of literature ; to the ems 
lation excited among the generous youth, by exhi 
bitions of their performances at the solemn games 
to their inattention to the arts of lucre and commerce 
which engross and debase the minds of the modems 
and, above all, to an e^xemption from the necessity 
of overloading their natural faculties with leamiag 
and languages, with which we, in these later times, 
are obliged to qualify ourselves for writers, if we 
expect to be read. 

It is said by Voltaire, with his usual liveliness, 
" We shall never again behold the time, when a 
Duke de la Rochefoucault might go from the con- 
versation of a Pascal or Arnauld to the theatre of 
Corneille.'' This reflection may be more justly ap- 
plied to the ancients, and it may with much greater 
truth be said, ** The age will never again return, 
when a Pericles, after walking with Plato in a por- 
tKO built by Phidias, and painted by Apellea, might 
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find all ranks and ages mingled together in a tu- 
multuous confusion, with haste in their motions, 
and eagerness in their looks ; but what they have 
to pursue or avoid, a more minute observation mast 
inform them. 

When we analyse the crowd into individaals, it 
soon appears that the passions and imaginations of 
men will not easily suner them to be idle : we see 
things coveted merely because they are rare, and 
pursued because they are fugitive; we see men 
conspire to 6x an arbitrary value on that which is 
worthless in itself, and then contend for the pos- 
session. One is a collector of fossils, of which be 
knows no other use than to show them ; and when 
he has stocked his own repository, grieves that the 
stones which he has left behind him should be 
picked up by another. The florist nurses a tulip, 
and repines that his rivals beds enjoy the same 
showers and sunshine with his own. This man is 
hurrying to a concert, only lest others should have 
heard the new musician before him ; another bursts 
from his company to the play, because he fancies 
himself the patron of an actress ; some spend tb« 
morning in consultations with the tailor, and some 
in directions to their cook : some are forming parties 
for cards, and some laying wafers at a horse race. 

It cannot, I think, be denied, that some of these 
lives are passed in trifles, in occupations by which 
the busy neither benefit themselves nor others, and 
by which no man could be' long engaged who seri- 
ously considered what be was doing, or had know- 
ledge enough to compare what he is with what he 
might be made. However, as people who have 
the same inclination generally flock together, every 
trifler is kept in countenance by the sight of others 
as unprofitably active as himself; by kindling the 
beat of competition, he, in time, thinks himself im- 
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ing lions, we should see lions feeding upon men." 
If the stone cutter could have written like Bruyere, 
what would he have repUed ] 

'' I look up/' says he, *' every day from my shop 
upon a inau whom the idlers, who stami stiU to 
gaze upon my work, often celebrate &s a wit aid a 
philosopher. I often perceive bis face clouded 
with care, and am told that his taper is som^iiaes 
burning at midnight. The sight of a mgB who 
works so much harder than myself, excited my 
curiosity. I heard no sound of tools iu; his apartr 
ment, and, therefore, could not imagine what he 
was doing : but was told at last, that he was writ- 
ing descriptions of mankind, who when be bad de- 
scribed them would live just as they bad lived be- 
fore ; that he sat up whole nights to change a sen- 
tence, because the sound of a letter was too oftea 
repeated; that he was often disquieted with doubts^ 
about the propnety of a word which every bodf 
understood; that be would hesitate between tiro 
expressions equally proper, till he could not fix bis 
choice but by consulting his friends; tb it be will 
run from one end of Paris to the other, for anjop- 
portunity of reading a period to a nice ear ; that if 
a single line is heard with coldness and inattentioB, 
he returns home dejected and disconsolate; and 
that by all this care and labour, he hopes only to 
make a little book, which at last will teach no use- 
ful art, and which none who has it not will perceire 
himself to want. I have often wondered for what 
end such a being as this was sent into the world; 
and should be glad to see those who live thus fool- 
ishly seized by an order of the government, and 
obliged to labour at some useful occupation." 

Thus, by a partial and imperfect representation^ 
may every thing be made equally ridiculous. He 
that gazed with contempt on human beings rubknag 
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the test of his performance, by comparing v^hat he 
does with what he can do. Whoever steadily per^ 
se?eres in the exertion of all his faculties does what 
is great with respect to himself; and what will not 
be despised by Him who has given to all created 
beings their different abilities : he faithfully per* 
forms the task of life, within whatever limits his 
labours may be confined, or how soon soever they 
may be forgotten. 

We can conceive so much more than we can ac« 
complish, that whoever tries his own actions by his 
imagination may appear despicable in his own eyes. 
He that despises for its littleness any thing really 
useful has no pretensions to applaud the grandeur 
of his conceptions ; since nothing but narrowness of 
mind hinders him from seeing, that by pursuing the 
same principles every thing limited will appear con- 
temptible. 

He that neglects the care of his family, while his 
benevolence expands itself in scheming the happi- 
ness of imaginary kingdoms, might with equal rea- 
son sit on a throne dreaming of universal empire, 
and of the diffusion of blessings over all the globe : 
yet even this globe is little, compared with the sys- 
tem of matter within our view! and that system 
barely something more than nonentity, compared 
with the boundless regions of space, to which nei- 
ther eye nor imagination can extend. 

From conceptions, therefore, of what we might 
have been, and from wishes to be what we are not, 
conceptions that we know to be foolish, and wishes 
which we feel to be vain, we must necessarily de- 
scend to the consideration of what we are. We 
have powers very scanty in their utmost extent, but 
which in different men are differently proportioned. 
Suitably to these powers we have duties prescribed, 
which we must neither decline for the sake of de- 
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lighting ourselves with easier amusements, nor over^ 
look in idle contemplation of greater excellence or 
more extensive comprehension. 

In order to the right conduct of our lives, we must 
remember, that we are not born to please ourselves. 
He that studies simply his own satisfaction will 
always find the proper business of his station too 
hard or too easy for nim. But if we bear continu-' 
ally in mind, our relation to The Father of Being, 
bv whom we are placed in the world, and who has 
allotted us the part which we are to bear in the ge- 
neral system oi life, we shall be easily persuaded 
to resign our own inclinations to Unerring Wisdom, 
and do the work decreed for us with cheerfulness 
and diligence. 
T. 
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Qmcquid agunt homines^ votum^ timor, ira, voluptast 
Gaudia Jur. 

Whate'cr excites our hatred, love, or joy, 

Or hope, or fear, these themes my muse employ* 



*' TO THE ADVENTURER. 
" SIR, Bath^toee.29. 

'* Leonardo da Vinci, one of the- most accom^ 
plished masters in the art of painting, was accus-* 
tomed to delineate instantly in his pocket-book 
every face in which he discovered any singularity of 
air or feature. By this method he obtained a vast 
collection of various countenances; and escaped 
that barren uniformity and resemblance, so visible 
in the generality of history pieces, that the spectator 
is apt to imagine all the figures are of one wmlly* 
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'' As a moralist should imitate this practice, and 
sketch characters from the life, at the iostant in 
i^hich they strike him ; I amused myself yesterday 
in the pump-room, by contemplating the different 
conditions and characters of the persoB« who were 
moving before me, and particularly the various mo- 
tives that influenced them to crowd to the city. 

*' Aphrodisius, a young nobleman of great hopes 
and large property, fell into a course of early de- 
bauchery at Westminster school, and at the age ef 
sixteen privately kept an abandoned woman of the 
town, to whose lodgings he stole in the intervals of 
school hours, and who soon communicated to him a 
disease of peculiar power to poison the springs of 
life, and prevent the maturity of manhood. His 
body is enervated and emaciated, his cheek yellow 
and bloodless, his- hand palsied, and his mind 
gloomy and dejected. It being thought, however^ 
absolutely necessary for the welfare of his family 
that he should marry, he has been betrothed, in this 
dreadful condition, to a lady whose beauty and vi- 
vacity are in their meridian : and his physicians 
have ordered him to these salutary waters to try if 
it be possible for him to recover a little health before 
the marriage is celebrated. Can we wonder at the 
diminished race of half-formed animals, that crawl 
about our streets in shape of men, when matches so 
unequal and so unnatural are not only permitted, 
but enjoined as a test of filial duty, and the condition 
of parental favour ? — 

Invalidique patmm referant jtjunia nati, Virg. 

• From the faint embrace 

Unmanly sons arise, a puny race! 

** Inertio is a plump and healthy old bachelor, a 
senior fellow of a rich society in one of our unfver- 
sitieji, whose chief business ia life is to ride befose 
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dinner for a good appetite, and after it for a good 
' digestion. Not only his situation but his taste has 
determined him to continue in a state of celibacy ; 
* for,' says he, * at present I can afford to drink port 
and keep a couple of geldings; but if I should 
rashly encumber myself with madam and her brats, 
I must descend to walk on foot and drink ale.' He 
was much alarmed at missing his regular annual fit 
of the gout, and, on that account, having waited for 
it with impatience and uneasiness a month longer 
than the expected time, he hurried to this city in 
hopes of acquiring it by the efficacy of the waters. 
I found him yesterday extremely dejected, and on 
my entering his chamber, * Life,' said he, * is full of 
vexations and disappointments : what a dreadful ac- 
cident!' I imagined that some selected friend, some 
brother of his choice, was dead, or that the college 
treasury was burned: but he immediately unde- 
ceived me by adding — ' I was presented with the 
finest, the fattest collar of brawn, and expected it at 
dinner this day : but the rascally carrier has con- 
veyed it to a wrong place, fifty miles off, and be- 
fore I can receive it, it will be absolutely unfit for 
eating.' 

''Here likewise. is the learned and ingenious 
Crito. Crito is a genius of a superior order, who 
hath long instructed and entertained his country by 
many incomparable works of literature and morality; 
and who in a Grecian commonwealth would have 
had a statue erected, and have been maintained at 
the public expense; but in this kingdom he has 
with great difficulty gained a precarious competence, 
by incessant labour and application. These uninter- 
rupted and unrewarded studies have at length im- 
paired his health,, and undermhied a constitution 
naturally vigorous and happy: and as Crito has 
never been able to lay up a sum sufficient to pror 
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cure him the assistance which the debility of sickoess 
and age require, he was obliged to insure his life, 
and borrow at an exorbitant interest a few pounds to 
enable him to perform his journey to Bath, which 
alone could restore his health and spirits ; and now, 
as his money and credit are exhausted, he will be 
compelled to abandon this place, when his cure is 
only half effected ; and must retire to languish in a 
little lodging in London, while his readers and ad- 
mirers content themselves with lamenting his dis- 
tress, and wondering how it comes to pass that no- 
thing has been done for a man of such distinguished 
abilities and integrity. 

" Doctor Pamper is possessed of three large ec- 
clesiastical preferments : his motive for coming hither 
is somewhat singular; it is, because his parishes 
cannot furnish him with a set of persons that are 
equal to him in the knowledge of whist; he is, there- 
fore, necessitated every season to frequent this 
place, where alone he can meet with gamesters that 
are worth contending with. 

** Spumosius, who is one of the liveliest of free- 
thinkers, had not been three months at the Temple 
before he became irresistibly enamoured of the 
beauty of virtue. He always carried a Shaftesbury 
in his pocket, and used to read and explain the 
striking passages to large circles at the coffee-house; 
he was of opinion that for purity and perspicuity, 
elegance of style, and force of reasoning, the cha- 
racteristics were incomparable, and were models 
equally proper for regulating our taste and morals. 
He discovered a delicate artificial connexion in 
these discourses, which to vulgar eyes appear to be 
loose and incoherent rhapsodies: nay, he clearly 
perceived, that each treatise dependea on the fore- 
going, and altogether composed one uniform whole, 
and the noblest system of truth and virtue that had 
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writers of the age, and whose opinion on ev^ery new 
work is deemed decisive in the pump-room. The 
prefaces of Dryden, and the French critics, are the 
sources from which his immense literature is de- 
rived. Dacier's Plutarch has enabled hina to talk 
familiarly of the most celebrated Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and Bayle's Dictionary finished him for a 
scholar. Sometimes he vouchsafes to think the 
Adventurer tolerable; but he generally exclaims, 
' How grave and sententious I Good Heavens ! 
what more Greek ! This circumstance will ruin the 
credit of the paper. They will not take my advice, 
for you must know I am intimate with all the authors 
of it; they are ten in number; and some of them 

But as I have been intrusted with their secret, 

I must disclose no more. To tell you the truth, I 
have given them a few essays myself, which I have 
written for my amusement upon guard.' 

** If these portraits, which are faithfully copied 
from the life, should amuse you, I may perhaps, 
take au opportunity of adding to the collection. 

" I am, 
" Mr. Adventurer, Yours, 
Z. *« Philomedbs." 
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Qui non est hodicy eras mimu aptus erit» Mart. 

The man will surely fail who dares delay, 
And lose to-morrow that has lost to-day. 

It was said by Raleigh, when some of his friends 
lamented his confinement under sentence of death, 
which he knew not how soon he might suffer, *' that 
tlie world itself was only a large prison, out of which 
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or dissipation, by solitary intemperance or tumultu- 
ous company. 

There is some reason to believe, that " this power 
of the world to come/' as it is expressed in the sub- 
limity of Eastern metaphor, is generally felt at the 
same age. The dread of death has seldom been 
foiind to intrude upon the cheerfulness, simplicity, 
and innocence of children; they gaze at a funeral 
procession with as much vacant curiosity as at any 
other show, and see the world change before them 
without the least sense of their own share in the 
vicissitude. In youth^ when all the appetites are 
strong, and every gratification is heightened by no^ 
velty, the mind resists mournful impressions with a 
kind of elastic power, by which the signature that is 
forced upon it is immediately effaced : when this tu- 
mult first subsides, while the attachment of life is 
yet strong and the mind begins to look forward, and 
concert measures by which those enjoyments may 
be secured which it is solicitous to keep, or others 
obtained to atone for the disappointments that are 
past, then death starts up like a spectre in all his 
terrors, the blood is chilled at his appearance, he is 
perceived to approd,ch with a constant and irresistible 
pace, retreat is impossible, and resistance is vain. 

The terror and anguish which this image produces, 
whenever it first rushes upon the mind, are always 
complicated with a sense of guilt and remorse ; and 
generally produce some hasty and zealous purposes 
of more uniform virtue and more ardent aevotion, 
of something that may secure us not only from the 
worm that never dies, and the fire that is not quenchr 
ed, but from total mortality, and admit hope to the 
regions beyond the grave. 

Thisf purpose is seldom wholly relinquished, though 
it is jiot. always executed with vigour and perseve- 
rance,; 'tbe reflection which produced it often recurs, 
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but it still recurs with less force ; desire of immedi- 
ate pleasure becomes predominant; appetite is no 
longer restrained ; and either all attempts to secure 
future happiness are deferred '^ to a more convenient 
season," or some expedients are sought to render 
sensuality and virtue compatible, and to obtain 
every hope without lessening the treasures of pos- 
session. Thus vice naturally becomes the disciple 
of infidelity ; and the wretch who dares not aspire 
to the' heroic virtue of a Christian, listens with ea- 
gerness to every objection against the authority of 
that law by which he is condemned, and labours in 
vain to establish another that will acquit him : he 
forms many arguments to justify natural desires ; he 
learns at length to impose upon himself; and assents 
to principles which yet in his heart he does not be- 
lieve ; he thinks himself convinced, that virtue must 
be happiness, and then dreams that happiness is 
virtue. 

These frauds, though they would have been im- 
possible in the hour of conviotion and terror, are yet 
practised with great ease whefi it is past, and con- 
tribute very much to prevent its return. It is, in- 
deed, scarce possible, that it should return with the 
same force, because the power of novelty is neces- 
sarily exhausted in the first onset. Some incidents, 
however, there are, which renew the terror ; and they 
seldom fail to renew the purpose ; upon the death of 
a friend, a parent, or a wife, the comforts and the 
confidence of sophistry are at an end : the moment 
that suspends the influence of temptation, restores 
the power of conscience, and at once rectifies the 
understanding. He, who has been labouring to cxt 
plain away those duties which he had not fortitude 
to practise, then sees the vanity of the attempt ; he 
regrets the time that is past, and resolves to improve 
that which remains : but if the first purpose of refor* 
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mation has been ineffectual, the second is seld6m 
executed ; as the sense of danger by which it is 
produced is not so strong, the motive is less ; and 
as the power of appetite is increased by habitual 
gratification the opposition is more : the new con- 
viction wears off; the duties are again neglected as 
unnecessary which are found to be unpleasant ; the 
lethargy of the soul returns, and as the danger in- 
creases she becomes less susceptible of fear. 

Thus the dreadful condition of him ** who looks 
back after having put his hand to the plough," may 
be resolved into natural causes; and it may be 
affirmed, upon mere philosophical principles, that 
there is a call which is repeated no more, and an 
apostacy from which it is extremely difficult to 
return. 

Let those who still delay that which yet they be- 
lieve to be of eternal moment remember that their 
motives to effect it will still grow weaker, and the 
difficulty of the work perpetually increase: to neg- 
lect it now, therefore, is a pledge that it will be 
neglected for ever : and if they are roused by this 
thought, let them instantly approve its influence ; for 
even this thought when it returns, will return with 
less power, and though it should rouse them now, 
will perhaps rouse them no more. But let them not 
confide in such virtue as can be practised without a 
struggle, and which interdicts the gratification of no 
passion but malice; nor adopt principles which 
could never be believed at the only time when they 
could be useful; like arguments which men some- 
times form when they slumber, and the moment they 
awake discover them to be absurd. 

Let those who in the anguish of an awakened 
mind have regretted the past, and resolved td re- 
deem it in the future, persist invariably to do what- 
ever they wished to have done. Let this be esta- 
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blished as a constant rule of action, and opposed to 
all the cavils of sophistry and sense ; for this wish 
will inevitably return when it must for ever be in- 
eftectual,at that awful moment when " the shadow 
of death shall be stretched over them, and that night 
commence in which no man can work." 
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Misce 



Ergo aliqiUd nostris de moribus, Jnv. 

And mingle something of our times to please. 

Drtden, Jok. 

FoNTENELLE, iu his panegyric on Sir Isaac New- 
ton, closes a loug enumeration of that great philo- 
sopher's virtues and attainments with an observa- 
tioH, that ^* he was not distinguished from other men 
by any singularity Either natural or affected/' 

It is an eminent instance of Newton's superiority 
to the rest of mankind, that he was able to separate 
knowledge from those weaknesses by which know- 
ledge is generally disgraced ; that he was able to 
excel in science and wisdom without purchasing 
them by the neglect of little things ; and that he 
stood alone, merely because he had left the rest of 
mankind behind him, not because he deviated from 
the beaten track. 

Whoever, after the example of Plutarch, should 
compare the lives of illustrious men might set this 
part of Newton's character to view with great ad- 
vantage, by opposing it to that of Bacon, perhaps 
the only man of later ages, who has any preten- 
sions to dispute with him the palm of genius and 
science. 
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Bacon y after he had added to a long and carefiil 
contemplation of almost eyery other object of know- 
ledge a curious inspection into common life, and 
after having surveyed nature as a philosopher, had 
examined <' men's business and bosoms" as a states- 
man ; yet failed so much in the conduct of domestic 
affairs, that, in the most lucrative post to which a 
ffreat and wealthy kingdom could advance him, he 
felt all the miseries of distressful poverty, and com- 
mitted all the crimes to which poverty incites. Such 
were at once his negligence and rapacity that, as it 
is said, he would gain by unworthy practices that 
money, which, when so acquired, his servants might 
steal from one end of the table, while he sat studious 
and abstracted at the other. 

As scarcely any man has reached the excellence, 
very few have sunk to the weakness of Bacon : bat 
almost all the studious tribe, as they obtain any par- 
ticipation of his knowledge, feel likewise some con- 
tagion of his defects; and obstruct the veneration 
which learning would procure, by follies greater or 
less to which only learning could betray them. 

It has been formerly remarked by The Guardian, 
that the world punishes with too great severity the 
error of those who imagine that the ignorance of 
little things may be compensated by the knowledge 
of great; for so it is, that as more can detect petty 
failings than can distinguish or esteem great qualin- 
cations, and as mankind is in general more easily 
disposed to ben sure than to admiration, contempt is 
often incurred by slight mistakes, which real virtue 
or usefulness cannot counterbalance. 

Yet such mistakes and inadvertencies, it is not 
easy for a man deeply immersed in study to avoid ; 
no man can .become qualified for the common inter- 
courses of life by private meditation ; the manners 
of the world are not a regular system, planned by 
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easily subside ; and he who is in danger of the pangs 
of envy, is generally forced to recreate his imagina- 
tion with an effort of contempt. 

Some, however, may be found, who, supported 
by the consciousness of great abilities, and elevated 
by a long course of reputation and applause, volun- 
tarily consign themselves to singularity, affect to 
cross the roads of life because they know that they 
shall not be justled, and indulge a boiuidless grati- 
fication of will because they perceive that they shall 
be quietly obeyed. Men of this kiud are generally 
known by the name of Humourists, an appellation 
by which he that has obtained it, and can be con- 
tented to keep it, is set free at once from the 
shackles of fashion ; and can go in or out, sit or 
stand, be talkative or silent, gloomy or merry, ad- 
vance absurdities or oppose demonstration, without 
any other reprehension from mankind than that it 
is his way, tnat he is an odd fellow^ and must be 
let alone. 

This seems, to many, an easy passport through 
the various factions of mankind ; and those on whom 
it is bestowed appear too frequently to consider the 
patience with which their caprices are suffered as an 
undoubted evidence of their own importance, of a 
genius to which submission is universally paid, and 
whose irregularities are only considered as conse- 
quences of its vigour. These peculiarities, however, 
are always found to spot a character, though they 
may not totally obscure it ; and he who expects from 
mankind that they should give up established cus- 
toms in compliance with his single will, and exacts 
that deference which he does not pay, may be en- 
dured, but can never be approved. 

Singularity, is, I think, in its own nature, univer- 
sally and invariably displeasing. In whatever re- 
spect a man differs from others, he must beconsi- 
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dered by them as either worse or better : by being 
better, it is well known that a man gains admiration 
oftener than love, since ail approbation of his prac^ * 
tice must necessarily condemn him that gives it; 
and though a man often pleases by inferiority, there 
are few who desire to give such pleasure. Yet the 
truth is, that singularity is almost always regarded 
as a brand of slight reproach; and where it is as^- 
Bociated with acknowledged merit, serves as an 
abatement, or an allay of excellence, by which weak 
eyes are reconciled to its lustre, and by which, 
though kindness is not gained, at least envy is 
averted. 

But let no man be in haste to conclude his own 
merit so great or conspicuous as to require or justify 
singularity; it is as hazardous for a moderate un- 
derstanding to usurp the prerogatives of genius, as 
for a common form to play over the airs of uncon- 
tested beauty. The pride of men will not patiently 
endure to see one whose understanding or attain- 
ments are but level with their own, break the rules 
by which they have consented to be bound, or for- 
sake the direction which they submissively follow. 
All violation of established practice implies in its 
own nature a rejection of the common opinion, a 
defiance of common censure, and an appeal from 
general laws to private judgment: he, therefore, 
who differs from others without apparent advantage, 
,ought not to be angry if his arrogance is punished 
with ridicule ; if those, whose example he super- 
ciliously overlooks, points him out to derision, and 
hoot him back again into the common road. 

The pride of singularity is often exerted in little 
things, where right and wrong are indeterminable, 
and where, therefore, vanity is without excuse. 
But there are occasions on which it is noble to dar^ 
to stand alone. To be pious among infidels, to be 
disinterested in a time of general venality, to lead a 

VOL. III. X 
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life of virtue and reason in the midst of sensualists, 
is a proof of a mind intent on nobler things than the 
praise or blame of men, of a soul fixed in the con- 
templation of the highest good, and superior to the 
tyranny of custom and example. 

In moral and religious questions only, a wise man 
will hold no consultations with fashion^ because 
these duties are constant and immutable, and de- 
pend not on the notions of men, but the commands 
of Heaven : yet even of these, the external mode is 
to be in some measure regulated by the prevailing 
taste of the age in which we live ; for he is certainly 
no friend to virtue who neglects to give it any law- 
ful attraction, or suffers it to displease the eye, or 
alienate the affections, for want of innocent compli- 
ance with fashionable decoration. 

It is yet remembered of the learned and pious 
Nelson, that he was remarkably elegant in his man- 
ners, and splendid in his dress. He knew that the 
eminence of his character drew many eyes upon 
him ; and he was careful not to drive the young or 
the gay away from religion by representing it as ao 
enemy to any distinction or enjoyment m which 
human nature may innocently delight 

In this censure of singularity, I have,^ therefore, 
no intention to subject reason or conscience to cus- 
tom or example. To comply with the notions and 
practices of mankind is in some degree the duty of 
a social being; because by compliance only he caa 
please, and by pleasing only he can become useful : 
out as the end is not to be lost for the sake of the 
means, we are not to give up virtue to complaisance; 
for the end of complaisance is only to eain the kind- 
ness of our fellow-beings, whose kindness is desi- 
rable only as instrumental to happiness, and hap- 
piness must be always lost by departure froK 
virtue. 
T. 
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selfish, whether it be thought to avert the punish- 
ment which every one wishes to be inflictea, or to 
ibsure it by the complication of hypocrisy with 
guilt, never fails to excite indignation and abhor- 
rence, Carazan, therefore, when he had locked his 
door, and turning round with a look of circum- 
spective suspicion proceeded to the mosque, was 
followed by every eye with silent maliffoity; the 
poor suspended their supplication when he passed 
oy ; and though he was known by every man, yet 
no man saluted him. 

Such had long been the life of Carazan, and such 
was the character which he had acquired, when no- 
tice was given by proclamation, that he was removed 
to a magnificent building in the centre of the city, 
that his table should be spread for the.public, aod 
that the stranger should be welcome to his bed. 
The multitude soon rushed like a torrent to his door, 
where they beheld him distributing bread to the 
hungry and apparel to the naked, his eye softened 
with compassion, and his cheek glowing with de- 
light. Every one gazed with astonishment at the 
prodigy ; and the murmur of innumerable voices in- 
creasing like the sound of approaching thunder, €a- 
razan beckoned with his hand ; attention suspended 
the tumult in a moment, and he thus gratined the 
curiosity which had procured him audience. 

''To Him who touches the mountains and they 
smoke — the Almightv and the Most Merciful, be 
everlasting honour ! he has ordained sleep to be the 
minister of instruction, and his visions have reproved 
me in the night. As I was sitting alone in my 
haram, with my lamp burning before me, com- 
puting the product of my merchandise, and exulting 
in the increase of my wealth, I fell into a deep 
sleep, and the hand of Him who dwells in the third 
Heaven was upon me. I beheld the angel of death 
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ever thou shalt subsist alone. From the light of 
Heaveo, and from the society of all beings, shalt 
thou be driven ; solitude shall protract the lingering 
hours of eternity, and darkness aggravate the hor- 
rors of despair.* At this moment I was driven by 
some secret and irresistible power through the glow- 
ing system of creation, and passed innumerable 
worlds in a moment. As I approached the verge of 
nature, I perceived the shadows of total and bound- 
less vacuity deepen before me, a dreadful region of 
eternal silence, solitude, and darkness ! Unutterable 
horror seized me at the prospect, and this exclama- 
tion 'burst from me vnth all the vehemence of desire: 
* Oh ! that I had been doomed for ever to the com- 
mon receptacle of impenitence^and guilt ! their soci- 
ety would have alleviated the torment of despair, 
and the rage of fire could not have excluded the 
comfort of light. . Or if I had been condemned to 
reside in a comet, that would return but once in a 
thousand years to the regions of light and life ; the 
hope of these periods, however distant, would cheer 
me in the dread interval of cold and darkness, and 
the vicissitudes would divide eternity into time.* 
While this thought passed over my mind, I lost 
sight of the remotest star, and the last glimmering 
of light was quenched in utter darkness. The ago- 
nies of despair every mpment increased, as every 
moment augmented my distance from the less habit- 
able world. I reflected with intolerable anguish, 
that when ten thousand thousand years had carried 
me beyond the reach of all but that Power who fills in- 
finitude, I should still look forward into an immense 
abyss of darkness, through which 1 should still drive 
without succour and without society, farther and far- 
ther still, for ever and for ever. I then stretched out 
my hand towards the regions of existence, with an 
amotion that awaked me. Thus have I been taught 
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to estimate society, like eyery other blessing, by its 
loss. My heart is warmed to liberality ; and I am 
zealous to communicate the happiness which I feel 
to those from whom it is derived ; for the society of 
one wretch whom, in the pride of prosperity, I would 
have spurned from my door, would, in the dreadful 
solitude to which I V^as condemned, have been more 
highly prized than the gold of Afric or the gems of 
Golconda.'* 

At this reflection upon his dream, Carazan be- 
came suddenly silent, and looked upward in ec- 
stasy of gratitude and devotion. The multitude were 
struck at once with the precept and example ; and 
the ealiph, to whom the event was related, that he 
might be liberal beyond the power of gold, com- 
manded it to be recorded for the benefit of pos- 
terity. 
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At nostri proavi Plauiinos et numeros et 
Lattdavere sales ; nimium patienter uirumquef 
Ne eUcam sHulU^ mirati; si modo ego et vos 
Scimus inurbanwn lepido seponere dido. Hor. 

'' Aod yet our sires with joy could Plautus hear ; 

Gay were his jests, his numbers charm'd tbeir ear." 

Let me not say too lavishly they praised $ 

But sure their judgment was full cheaply pleased, 

If you or I with taste are haply bless'd. 

To know a clownish from a courtly jest. Francis 



The fondness I have so frequently manifested for 
the ancients has not so far blinded my judgment as 
to render me unable to discern or unwilling to ac* 
knowledge the superiority of the moderns, in pieces 
of humour and ridicule. I shall, therefore, confirm 
the general assertion of Addison, part of which hath 
already been examined. 
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politemess ; and I cannot forbear thinking, that if 
he had been reserved for the age of Augustus, he 
would have produced more perfect plays than even 
the elegant disciple of Menander. 

Delicacy, sweetness, and correctness are the 
characteristics of Terence. His polite images are 
all represented in the most clear and perspicuous 
expression ; but his characters are too general and 
uniform, nor are they marked with those discrimi- 
nating peculiarities that distinguish one man from 
another ; there is a tedious and disgusting sameness 
of incidents in his plots, which, as hath been ob- 
served in a former paper, are too complicated and 
intricate. It may be added, that he superabounds 
in soliloquies ; and that nothing can be more inarti- 
ficial or improper than the manner in which he hath 
introduced them. 

To these three celebrated ancients I venture to 
oppose singly the matchless Moliere, as the most 
consummate master of comedy that former or later 
ages have produced. He was not content with 
painting obvious and common characters, but set 
himself closely to examine the numberless varieties 
of human nature : he soon discovered every differ- 
ence, however minyte ; and, by a proper manage- 
ment, could make it striking ; his portraits, there- 
fore, though they appear to be new, are yet disco- 
vered to be just. The Tartuffe and the Misantrope 
are the most singular, and yet, perhaps, the most 
proper and perfect characters that comedy can re- 
present ; and his miser excels that of any other na- 
tion. He seems to have hit upon the true nature of 
comedy ; which is, to exhibit one singular and un- 
familiar character, by such a series of incidents as 
may best contribute to show its singularities. All 
the circumstances in the Misantrope tend to mani- 
fest the peevish and captious disgust of the hero ; 
ajl the circumstances in the Tartuffe are calculated 
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to show the treachery of an accomplished hypocrite. 
I am sorry that no English writer of comedy can be 
produced as a rival to Moiiere : althoagh it must he 
confessed that Falstaff and Morose are two admir- 
ahle characters, excellently supported and display- 
ed ; for Shakspeare has contrived all the incidents 
to illustrate the gluttony, lewdness, cowardice, and 
boastfulness of the fat old knight : and Jonson has 
with equal art displayed the oddity of a whimsical 
humourist, who cDuld endure no kind of noise. 

Will it be deemed a paradox to assert, that €00- 
greve's dramatic persons have no striking and natu- 
ral characteristic? His Fondlewife and Foresight 
are but faint portraits of common characters, and 
Ben is a forced and unnatural caricatura. His 
plays appear not to be legitimate comedies, but 
strings of repartees and sallies of wit, the most 
poignant and polite, indeed, but unnatural and ill 
placed. The trite and trivial character of a fop 
hath strangely engrossed the English stage, and 
given an insipid similarity to our best comic pieces : 
originals can never be wanting in such a kingdom 
as this, where each man follows his natural inclioa- 
tions and propensities, if our writers would really 
contemplate nature, and endeavour to open those 
mines of humour which have been so long and so 
unaccountably neglected. 

If we proceed to consider the satirists of anti- 
quity, I shall not scruple to prefer Boileau and 
Pope to Horace and Juvenal ; tne arrows of whose 
ridicule are more sharp, in proportion as they are 
more polished. That reformers should abound in 
obscenities, as is the case of the two Roman poets, 
is surely an impropriety of the most extraorainary 
kind ; the courtly Horace also sometimes sinks into 
mean and farcical abuse, as in the first lines of the 
seventh satire of the first book ; but Boileau and 
Pope have given to their satire the Cestus of Veniis : 
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variety of characters and descriptions^ lively re- 
marks, and interesting adventures. So if a parallel 
be drawn between Lucian and Cervantes, the an- 
cient will still appear tf> disadvantage : the bur- 
lesque of Lucian principally consists in making his 
gods and philosophers speak and act like the mean- 
est of the people ; that of Cervantes arises from the 
solemn and important air with which the most idle 
and ridiculous actions are related : and is, there- 
fore, much more striking and forcible. In a word, 
Don Quixote, and its copy Hudibras, the Splendid 
Shilling, the Adventures of Gil Bias, the Tale of a 
Tub, and the Rehearsal, are pieces of humour 
which antiquity cannot equal, much less excel. 

Theophrastus must yield to La Bruyere for his 
intimate knowledge of human nature ; and the Athe- 
nians never produced a writer whose humour was 
so exquisite as that of Addison, or who delineated 
and supported a character with so much nature 
and true pleasantry as that of Sir Roger de Coverly. 
It ought, indeed, to be remembered, that every 
species of wit, written in distant times and in dead 
languages, appears with many disadvantages to 
present readers, from their ignorance of the manners 
and customs alluded to dnd exposed ; but the gross- 
ness, the rudeness, and indelicacy of the ancients 
will, notwithstanding, sufficiently appear, even from 
the sentiments of such critics as Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, who mention corporal defects and deformities 
as proper objects of raillery. 

If it be now asked, to what can we ascribe this 
superiority of the moderns in all the species of ridi- 
cule ? I answer, to the improved state of conversa- 
tion. The great geniuses of Greek and Rome were 
formed during the times of a republican govern- 
ment : and though it be certain, as Longinus asserts^, 
that democracies are the nurseries of true sublimity ; 
yet monarchies and courts are more productive of 
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politeness. The arts of civility, and the decencies 
of cbnyersation, as they unite men more closely, 
and bring them more frequently together, multiply 
opportunities of observing those incongruities and 
absurdities of behaviour, on which ridicule is found- 
ed. The ancients had more liberty and seriousness; 
moderns have more luxury and laughter. 
2i. 
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ViriuUbus obstat 



Res angusta domi. Ju?. 

Rarely they rise by virtne^s aid, who lie 

Plunged in the depths of helpless poverty. Dryoen. 

" TO THE ADVENTURER. 
'' SIR, 

•* As I was informed by your bookseller, upon 
whom I called a few days ago to make a small pur- 
chase for my daughter, that your whole work would 
be comprised in one hundred arid forty papers, I 
can no longer delay to send you the account of her 
life, which I gave you some reason to expect when 
I related my own*. This account she gave in that 
dreadful night, the remembrance of which still 
freezes me with horror ; the night in which I had 
hired her as ^ prostitute, and could not have been 
deterred from incest, but by an event so extraordi- 
nary that it was almost miraculous. I have, in- 
deed, frequently attempted to relate a story which 
I can never forget, but I was always dissatisfied 
with my own expressions : nor could I ever pro- 
duce in writing a narrative which appeared equal to 
the effect that it wrought upon my mind when I 

* Numb. Uxxvi. 
VOL. III. Y 
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sons of a higher class ; and I was thus acquainted, 
while I was yet a child, and in an obscure station, 
\yith some rudiments of good breeding. 

*' Before I was fifteen, I began to assist my be- 
nefactress in her employment, and by some plain 
work which she had procured me, I furnished my- 
self with decent clothes. By an insensible and spon- 
taneous imitation of her manner, I had acquired 
such a carriage as gained me more respect in a 
yard-wide stuS, than is often paid by strangers to an 
upper servant in a rich silk. 

" Such was now the simplicity and innocence of 
my life that I had scarce a wish unsatisfied ; and I 
often reflected upon my own happiness with a sense 
of gratitude that increased it. But, alas ! this feli- 
city was scarce sooner enjoyed than lost : the good 
matron, who was in the most endearing sense my 
parent and my friend, was seized with a fever, 
which, in a few days, put an end to her life, and left 
me alone in the world without alliance or protec- 
tion, overwhelmed with grief, and distracted with 
anxiety. The world, indeed, was before me; but I 
trembled to enter it alone. 1 knew no art by which 
I could subsist myself; and I was unwilling to be 
condemned to. a state of servitude, in which no such 
art could be learned. I therefore applied again to 
the officers of the parish, who, as a testimony of re- 
spect to my patroness, condescended still to consider 
me as their charge, and with the usual sum bound 
me apprentice to a mantua-maker, whose business, 
of which, indeed, she had but little, was among per- 
sons that were something below the middle class, 
aud who, as I verily believe, had applied to the 
churchwardens for an apprentice, only that she might 
silence a number of petty duns, and obtain new cre- 
dit with the money that is given as a consideration 
for necessary clothes. 

" The dwelling of my new mistress was two back 
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atoned for the want of instruction ; and it might have 
been truly said, that I stole the knowledge which my 
mistress had engaged to communicate. As I had a 
taste for dress, I recommended myself to the best 
customers, and frequently corrected a fault of which 
they complained, and which my mistress was not 
able to discover. The countenance and courtesy 
which this gained, though it encouraged my hope 
of the future, yet it made the present less tolerable. 
My tyrant treated me with yet more inhumanity, 
and my sufferings were so great that I frequently 
meditated an escape, though I knew not whither to 
go, and though I foresaw that the moment I became 
a fugitive, I should forfeit all my interest, justify 
every complaint, and incur a disgrace which I could 
never obliterate. 

'* I had now groaned under the most cruel oppres- 
sion something more than four years ; the clothes 
which had been the purchase of my own money I 
had worn out ; and my mistress thought it her in- 
terest not to furnish me with any better than would 
just serve me to go out on her errands, and follow 
her with a bundle. But as so much of ray time was 
past, I thought it highly reasonable, and indeed ne- 
cessary, that 1 should make a more decent appear- 
ance, that I should attend the customers, take their 
orders and their measure, or at least fit on the work. 
After much premeditation, and many attempts, I at 
length surmounted my fears, and in such terms and 
manner as I thought least likely to give offence, £ 
entreated that 1 might have such clothes as might 
answer the purpose, and proposed to work so many 
hours extraordinary as would produce the money 
they should cost. But this request, however modest, 
was answered only with reproaches and insult. * I 
wanted, forsooth, to be a gentlewoman : yes, I should 
be equipped to set up for myself. This she might 
liave expected, for taking a beggar from the parish ; 
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but I should see that ^he knew how to mortify my 
pride, and disappoint my cunning.' I was at once 
grieved and angered at this treatment; and I believe, 
for the first time, expressed myself with some indig- 
nation and resentment. My resentment, however, 
she treated with derision and contempt, as an impo- 
tent attempt to throw off her authority ; and declar- 
ing that sh^ would soon show me who was mistress, 
she struck me so violent a blow that I fell from my 
chair. Whether she was frightened at my fall, or 
whether she suspected I should alarm the house, she 
did not repeat her blow, but contented herself with 
reviling the poverty and wretchedness which she 
laboured to perpetuate. 

" I burst into tears of anguish and resentment, and 
made no reply; but from this moment my hatred 
became irreconcilable, and I secretly determined at 
all events to escape from a slavery which I accused 
myself for having already endured too long." 
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•Latet anguis in herha» Virg. 



Beneath the grass concealed a serpent lies. 

<' It happened, that the next morning I was sent 
with some work as far as Chelsea : it was about the 
middle of May. Upon me, who had long toiled in 
the smoke and darkness of London, and had seen 
the sunshine only upon a chimney or a wall, the 
freshness of the air, the verdure of the fields, and* 
the song of the birds had the power of enchantment. 
I could not forbear lingering in my walk : and every 
moment of delay made me less willing to return ; 
not indeed by increasing my enjoyment, but my 
fear : I was tenacious of the present, because I dread- 
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ed tlie latere; ud ncreaaed tke ei4 
proadied at ereiy step, br a ▼«■ 
a»d possess dut whidb at erefr step I 
behiiHL Ifooiid thatnot to looklonrwiwilhkope 
was BOt to look roand with pleasore ; mmd ydt I sw 
loitered away the hours wlech I covid aat caj o f , 
aad roomed in a state of aaxioos iiii wiiliii, stffl 
taking the way bomey becanse 1 knew moi, where 
else to go, but still neglecting tbe speed ■hiifc akine 
could maike home less dreadfol. My tm^nl in- 
creased as my walk became shorter ; mmA wken I 
had retnmed as far as the lower end of tfe Mall is 
St. James's Park, I was quite overwbrlfd with 
regret and despair, and sitting down ob nme of the 
baches, I burst into tears. 

** As my mind was wholly employed on my own 
distress, and my apron held up to my eyes, it was 
some time before i discovered an elderly lady who 
had sat down by me. The moment I saw her, such 
b the force of habit, all thoughts of my own wretch- 
edness gave way to a sense of indecomm: and as 
she appeared by her dress to be a person in whose 
company it was presumption in me to sit, I started 
up in great confusion, and would have left the seat 
This, however, she would not suffer; but taking hold 
of my gown, and gently drawing me back, address- 
ed me with an accent of tenderness, and soothed me 
with pity before she knew my distress. It was so 
long since I had heard the voice of kindness that 
my heart melted as she spoke with gratitude and 
joy. I told her all my story ; to which she listened 
with great attention, and often gazed stead&stly in 
my face. When my narrative was ended, she told 
me that the manner in which I had related it was 
alone sufficient to convince her that it was true; 
that there was an air of simplicity and sincerity 
about me, which had prejudiced her in my favour 
as soon as she saw me ; and that, thereuHre, she 
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was determined to take me home, that I should live 
with her till she had. established me in my business, 
which she could easily do by recommending me to 
her acquaintance: and that in the meantime she 
would take care to prevent my mistress from being 
troublesome. 

'' It is impossible to express the transport that I 
felt at this unexpected deliverance. I was utterly 
ynacquainted with the artifices of those who are 
hackneyed in the ways of vice ; and the remembrance 
of the disinterested kindness of my first friend, by 
whom I had been brought up, came fresh into my 
mind: I, therefore, indulged the hope of having 
found such another without scruple; and uttering 
some incoherent expressions of gratitude, which was 
too great to be formed into compliment, I accepted 
the offer, and followed my conductress home. The 
house was such as I had never entered before ; the 
rooms were spacious, and the furniture elegant. I 
looked round with wonder; and blushing with a 
sense of my own meanness, would have followed' 
the servant who opened the door into the kitchen, ' 
but -her mistress prevented me. She saw my con- 
fusion, And encouraged me with a smile, took me 
up stairs into a kind of dressing-room, where she 
immediately furnished me with clean shoes and 
stockings, a cap, handkerchief, ruffles, and apron, 
^nd a night-gown of a genteel Irish stuff, which 
had not been much worn, though it was spotted and 
stained in many places : they belonged, she said, 
to her cousin, a young lady for whom she had un- 
dertaken to provide ; and insisted upon my putting 
them on, that I might sit down with her family at 
dinner ; ' for,' said she, ' I have no acquaintance, 
to whom I could recommend a mantuamaker that I 
kept in my kitchen.' 

<' I perceived that she watched me with great at- 
tention while I was dressing, and seemed to be 
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greatly delighted with the alteration in my appear- 
ance when 1 had done. ' I see/ said she, < that 
you were made for a gentlewoman, and a gentle- 
woman you shall be, or it shall be vour own foolt' 
I could only courtesy in answer to this compliment; 
but notwithstanding the appearance of diffidence 
and modesty in the blush wnich I felt burn upon 
my cheek, yet my heart secretly exulted in a proud 
confidence that it was true. When I came down 
stairs, I was introduced to my patroness (who told 
me her name was Wellwood) to the young lady her 
cousin, and three others ; to whom, soon after we 
were seated, she related my story, intermixing moch 
invective against my mistress, and much flattery to 
me, with neither of which, if the truth be confessed, 
1 was much displeased. 

" After dinner, as I understood that company 
was expected, I entreated leave to retire, and was 
showea up stairs into a small chamber very neatly 
furnished, which I was desired to consider as my 
own. As the company staid till it was very late, I 
drank tea and sup|)ed alone, one of the servants 
being ordered to attend me. 

** The next morning, when I came tlown stairs 
to breakfast, Mrs. Wellwood presented me with a 
piece of printed cotton sufficient for a sack and coat, 
and about twelve yards of slight silk for a night- 
gown, which, she said, I should make up myself as 
a specimen of my skill. I attempted to excuse my- 
selt from accepting this benefaction, with much hesi- 
tation and confusion ; but I was commanded with a 
kind frown, and in a peremptory tone, to be silent. 
I was told that, when business came in, I should 

Eay all my debts ; that in the meantime, I should 
e solicitous only to set up ; and that a change of 
genteel apparel might be considered as my stock in 
trade, since without it my business could neither be 
procured nor transacted. 
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my knowledge. I could not, however, reflect with- 
out solicitude and anxiety, that since the 6rst week 
of my arrival I had heard no more of my business. 
I had, indeed, frequently ventured to mention it; 
and still hoped that when my patroness had pro- 
cured me a little set of customers among her friends, 
I should be permitted to venture into a room of my 
own ; for 1 could not think of carrying it on where 
it would degrade my benefactress, of whom it could 
not without an affront be said that she let lodgings 
to a mantuamaker; nor could I without indecorum 
distribute directions where I was to be found, till I 
had moved to another house. But whenever I in- 
troduced this subject of conversation, I was either 
rallied for my gravity, or gently reproached with 
pride, as impatient of obligation : sometimes I was 
told, with an air of merriment, that my business 
should be pleasure; and sometimes I was enter- 
tained with amorous stories, and excited by licenti- 
ous and flattering descriptions, to a relish of luxuri- 
ous idleness and expensive amusements. In short, 
my suspicions graaually increased ; and my fears 
grew stronger, till my dream was at an end, and I 
could slumber no more. The terror that seized me, 
when I could no longer doubt into what hands I 
had fallen, is not to be expressed, nor, indeed, could 
it be concealed : the effect which it produced in my 
aspect and behaviour aflbrded the wretch who at- 
tempted to seduce me no prospect of success ; and 
as she despaired of exciting me by the love of plea- 
sure to voluntary guilt, she determined to effect her 
purpose by surprise, and drive me into her toils by 
desperation. 

" It was not less my misfortune than reproach, 
that I did not immediately quit a place in which I 
knew myself devoted to destruction. This, indeed, 
Mrs. Weliwood was very assiduous to prevent: the 
morning after I had discovered her purpose, tl^ talk 
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iDg been taken to detain me, because I was not 
thought able to escape, I found means to steal down 
stairs, and get into the street without being missed. 
Wretched as I was, I felt some emotions of joy 
when I first found nsyself at liberty ; though it was 
no better than the hberty of an exile in a desert, 
where, having escaped from the dungeon and the 
wheel, he must yet, without a miracle, be destroyed 
by savages or hunger. It was not long, indeed, be- 
fore I reflected, that I knew no house that would 
receive me, and that 1 had no money in my pocket 
I had not, however, the least inclination to go back. 
I sometimes thought of returning to my old mis- 
tress, the mantuamaker ; but the moment I began to 
anticipate the malicious inference she would draw 
from my absence and appearance, and her triumph 
in the mournful necessity that urged me to return, 1 
determined rather to suffer any other evil that could 
befall me. 

"Thus destitute and forlorn, feeble and dispirited, 
I continued to creep along till the shops were all 
shut, and the deserted streets became silent The 
busy crowds, which had almost borne me before 
them, were now dissipated ; and every one was re- 
tired home, except a few wretched outcasts like my- 
self, who were either huddled together in a comer, 
or strolling about not knowing whither they went. 
It is not easy to conceive the anguish with which I 
reflected upon my condition ; and, perhaps, it would 
scarcely have been thought possible, that a person 
who was not a fugitive from justice, nor an enemy to 
labour, could be thus destitute even of the little that 
is essential to life, and in danger of perishing for 
want in the midst of a populous city, abounding 
with accommodations for every rank, from the peer 
to the beggar. Such, however, was my lot. I found 
myself compelled by necessity to pass the night in 
the street, without hope of passing the next in any 
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not alleviated, though my virtue became less. I 
was without friends and without money ; and the 
misery of coufinement in a noisome dungeon, was 
aggravated by hunger and thirst, and cold and 
nakedness. In this hour of trial, I was again as- 
sailed by the wretch who had produced it only to 
facilitate her success. And let not those, before 
whom the path of virtue has been strewed with 
flowers, and every thorn removed by prosperity, too 
severely censure me, to whom it was a barren and a 
rugged road, in which I had long toiled with labour 
and anguish, if at last, when I was benighted in a 
storm, I turned at the first light, and hasted to the 
nearest shelter : let me not be too severely censured, 
if I now accepted liberty, and ease, and plenty, upon 
the only terms on which they could be obtained. I 
consented, with whatever reluctance and compunc- 
tion, to return, and complete my ruin in the place 
where it was begun. The action of debt was im- 
mediately withdrawn, my fees were paid, and I was 
once more removed to my lodging near Covent 
Garden. In a short time I recovered my health 
and beauty ; I was again dressed and adorned at 
the expense of my tyrant, whose power increased 
in proportion to my debt; the terms of prostitution 
were prescribed me ; and out of the money, which 
was the price not only of my body but my soul, I 
scarce received more than I could have earned by 
weeding in a field. The will of my creditor was my 
law, from which I knew not how to appeal. My 
slavery was most deplorable, and my employment 
most odious ; for the principles of virtue and reli- 
gion, which had been ii&pianted in my youth, how- 
ever they had been choked by weeds, could never 
be plucked up by the root ; nor did I ever admit a 
dishonourable visit, but my heart sunk, my lips 
quivered, and my knees smote each other. 

'' From this dreadful situation I am at length de- 
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Tbougli I do not so exactly coofona to the pre- 
cepts of Pythagoras as to practise every night this 
solemn recollection , yet I am not so lost in dissipa- 
tion as wholly to omit it; nor can I forbear some- 
times to inquire of myself, in what employment my 
life has passed away. Much of my time has sunk 
into nothing, and left no trace by which it can be 
distinguished ; and of this I now only know, that it 
was once in my power, and might once have been 
improved. 

Of other parts of tife memory can give some ac- 
count; at some hours I have been gay, and at 
others serious ; I have sometimes mingled in con- 
versation, and sometimes meditated in solitude ; one 
day has been spent in consulting the ancient sages^ 
and another in writing Adventurers. 

At the conclusion of any undertaking, it is usual 
to compute the loss and pro6t. As I shall soon 
cease to write Adventurers, I could not forbear 
lately to consider what has been the consequence of 
my labours ; and whether I am to reckon Uie hours 
laid out in these compositions as applied to a good 
and laudable purpose, or suffered to fume away in 
useless evaporations. 

That I have intended well, I have the attestation 
of my own heart : but good intentions may be frus- 
trated, when they are executed without suitable 
skill, or directed to an end unattainable in itself. 

Some there are, who leave writers very little room 
for self-congratulation ; some who, affirm, that books 
have no influence upon the public, that no age was 
ever made better by its authors, and that to call upon 
mankind to correct their manners, is like Xerxes, to 
scourge the wind or shackle the torrent. 

This opinion they pretend to support by unfailing 
experience. The world is full of fraud and corrup- 
tion, rapine and malignity : interest is the ruling 
motive of mankind, and every one is endeavouring 
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would become universal, and bread that is now 
•carce would wholly fail. 

The power, indeed, of every individual is BOiall, 
and the consequence of his endeavours imperceptible 
in a general prospect of the world. Providence ha^ 
given no man ability to do much, that something 
might be left for every man to do. The business of 
life is carried on by a general cooperation ; in which 
the part of any single man can be no more distin- 
guished than the eiiect of a particular drop when the 
meadows are floated by a summer shower: yet every 
drop increases the inundation, and every hand adds 
to the happiness or misery of mankind. 

That a writer, however zealous or eloquent, sel- 
dom works a visible effect upon cities or nations, 
will readily be granted. The book which is read 
most is read by few, compared with those that read 
it not ; and of those few, the greater part peruse it 
with dispositions that very little favour their owa 
improvement. 

It is difficult to enumerate the several motives 
which procure to books the honour of perusal : spite» 
vanity, and curiosity, hope and fear, love and ha- 
tred, every passion which incites to any other action, 
serves at one time or other to stimulate a reader. 

Some are fond to take a celebrated volume into 
their hands, because they hope to distinguish their 
penetration, by finding faults which have escaped the 
public ; others eagerly buy it in the first bloom of 
reputation, that they may join the chorus of praise, 
and not lag, as Falstaff terms it, in ^' the rearward 
of the fashion.'' 

Some read for style, and some for argument; one 
has little care about the sentiment, he observes only 
how it is expressed ; another regards not the con- 
clusion, but is diligent to mark how it is inferred : 
they read for other purposes than the attainment of 
practical knowledge ; and are no more likely to grow 
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Question clearly stated and justly decided; and that, 
merefore, there is. no room to hope^ that pigmies 
ihouKi conquer where heroes hare been defeated, or 
that the petty copiers of the present time should 
advance tne great work of reformation, which their 
predecessors were forced to leave unfinished. 

Whatever be the present extent of human know 
ledge, it is not only finite, and therefore in its own 
nature capable of increase, but so narrow^hat al- 
most every understanding may, by a diligent appli- 
cation of its powers, hope to enlarge it. It is, how- 
ever, not necessary that a man should forbear to 
write till he has discovered some truth unknown 
before; he may be sufficiently useful, by only di- 
versifying the surface of knowledge, and luring the 
mind by a new appearance to a second view of 
those beauties which it had passed over inattentively 
before. Every writer may find intellects correspon- 
dent to his own, to whom his expressions are fami- 
liar, and his thoughts congenial; and, perhaps, 
truth is often more successfully propagated by men 
of moderate abilities, who, adopting the opinions of 
others, have no care but to explain them clearly, 
than by subtile speculatists and curious searchers, 
who exact from their readers powers equal to their 
own, and if their fabrics of science be strong, take 
no care to render them accessible. 

For my part, I do not regret the hours which I 
have laid out in these little compositions. That the 
world has grown apparently better since the publi- 
cation of the Adventurer, I have not observed; but 
am willing to think, that many have been affected 
by single sentiments, of which it is their business to 
renew the impression ; that many have caught hints 
of truth, which it is now their duty to pursue ; and 
that those who have received no improvement, have 
wanted not opportunity but intention to improve. 
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No. X38. SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1764. 

Qttid pure tranquillei ? honos, an duke lucellum, 
An itcr^tum ittr^ et faUentU stmita vita ? Hor. 

Whether the tranquil mind and pore, 

Honours or wealth our bliss insure ; 

Or down through life unknown to stray, 

Where lonely leads the silent way. Francis. 

Having considered the importance of authors to 
the welfare of the public, I am led by a natural train 
of thought, to reflect on their condition with regard 
to themselves ; and to inquire what degree of hap- 

{)iness or vexation is annexed to the difficult and 
aborious employment of providing instruction or 
entertainment for mankind. 

In estimating the pain or pleasure of any particular 
state, every man, indeed, draws his decisions from 
his own breast, and cannot with certainty determine, 
whether other minds are affected by the same causes 
in the same manner. Yet, by this criterion we must 
be content to judge, because no other can be obtain- 
ed; and, indeed, we have no reason to think it very 
fallacious, for", excepting here and there an anoma- 
lous mind, which either does not feel like others, or 
dissembles its sensibility, we find men unanimously 
concur in attributing happiness or misery to particu- 
lar conditions, as they agree in acknowledging the 
cold of winter and the heat of autumn. 

If we apply to authors themselves for an account 
of their state, it will appear very little to deserve 
envy; for they have in all ages been addicted to 
complaint. The neglect of learning, the ingratitude 
of the present age, and the absurd preference by 
which ignorance and dulness often obtain favour 
and rewards, have been from age to age topics of in- 
vective ; and few have left their names to posterity, 
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only care : many make it their study, not so much 
to strike out new sentiments, as to recommend those 
which are already known to more favourable notice 
by fairer decorations ; but every man, whether be 
copies or invents, whether he delivers his own 
thoughts or those of another, has often found himself 
deficient in the power of expression, big with ideas 
which he could not utter, obliged to ransack his 
memory for terms adequate to his conceptions, and 
, at last unable to impress upon his reader the image 
' existing in his own mind. 

It is one of the common distresses of a writer, to 
be within a word of a happy period, to want only a 
single epithet to give amplification its full force, to 
require only a corresponaent term in order to finish 
a paragraph with elegance, and make one of its 
members answer to the other : but these deficiencies 
cannot always be supplied ; and, after long study and 
vexation, the passage is turned anew, and the web 
unwoven that was so nearly finished. 

But when thoughts and words are collected and 
adjusted, and the whole composition at last con- 
. eluded, it seldom gratifies the author, when he comes 
coolly and deliberately to review it, with the hopes 
which had been excited in the fury of the perform* 
ance : novelty dlways captivates the mind ; as our 
thoughts rise fresh upon us, we readily believe them 
just and original, which, when the pleasure of pro- 
duction is over, we find to be mean and common, or 
borrowed from the works of others, and supplied by 
memory rather than invention. 

But though it should happen that the writer finds 
no such faults in his performance, he is still to re- 
member, that he looks upon it with partial eyes ; and 
when he considers, how much men who could judge 
of others with great exactness have often failed of 
judging themselv^es, he will be afraid of deciding 
too hastily in his own favour, or of allowing himself 
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No. 139. TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1764. 



Ipse viam tantum potui docttiste repertam 
Aonas ad monies^ longe'que ostendere MuBOSf 
Plaudenies celsae choreas in vertice rupit, Vida. 

I only pointed out the paths that lead 

The panting youth to 8teep Parnassus* head, 

And showed the tuneful muses from afar, 

MixM in a solemn choir and dancing there. Pitt. 

He that undertakes to superintend the morals and 
the taste of the public should attentively consider, 
what are the peculiar irregularities and defects that 
characterize me times : for though some have con- 
tended that men have always been vicious and fool- 
ish in the same decree ; yet their vices and follies 
are known to have been not only different but oppo« 
site in their kind. The disease of the time has beeii 
sometimes a fever, and sometimes a lethargy; and 
he, therefore, who should always prescribe tne same 
remedy would be justly scornea as a quack, the 
dispenser of a nostrum, which, however efficacious, 
must, if indiscriminately applied, produce as much 
evil as good. There was a time, when every maa^ 
who was ambitious of religion or virtue, enlisted 
himself in a crusade, or buned himself in a hermitr 
age : and he who should have then declaimed against 
lukewarmness and scepticism would have acted 
just as absurdly as he who should warn the present 
age against priestcraft and superstition, or set him- 
self gravely to prove the lawfulness of pleasure, to 
lure the hermit from his cell, and deliver the peni- 
tent from suicide. 

But as vicious manners have not differed more 
than vicious taste, there was«a time when every lite- 
rary character was disgraced by an impertinent os- 
tentation of skill in abstruse science, and an habi- 
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was soon brought into contempt by those powersi 
against which truth and rectitude have not alwayi 
maintained their dignity. The features of learning 
began insensibly to lose their austerity, and her air 
became engaging and easy: philosophy was now 
decorated by the graces. 

The abstruse truths of astronomy were explained 
by Fontenelle to a lady by moonlight ; justness and 

Cropriety of thought and sentiment were discussed 
y Bouhours amid the delicacies of a garden ; and 
Alffarotti introduced the Newtonian theory of liffht 
and colours to the toilet. Addison remarks, that 
Socrates was said to have brought philosophy down 
from heaven to inhabit among men : '' And t" says 
he, " shall be ambitious to have it said of me, that I 
have brought philosophy out of closets and libraries, 
schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assem- 
blies, at tea-tables, and coffee-honses." 

But this purpose has in some measure been de^ 
feated by its success ; and we have been driven from 
one extreme with such precipitation that we have 
not stopped in the medium, but gone on to the other. 
Learnmg has been divested of the peculiarities of 
a college dress, that she might mix in polite assem- 
blies, and be admitted to domestic familiarity ; but 
by this means she has been confounded with igno- 
rance and levity. Those who before could distin- 
guish her only hy the singularity of her garb can- 
not now distinguish her at all ; and whenever she 
asserts the dimity of her character, she has reason 
to fear that ridicule, which is inseparably connected 
with the remembrance of her dress: sne is there- 
fore in clanger of being driven back to the college, 
where, such is her transformation, she may at last be 
refused admittance ; for, instead of leaming^s hav- 
ing elevated conversation, conversation has de- 
graded learning : and the barbarous and inaccurate 
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which the public is not disposed to read, the pro- 
ductions 01 the press will always be accommodated 
to popular taste y and in proportion as the world is iD- 
clined to be ignorant, little will be taught them. Fhus 
the Greek and Roman architecture are discarded for 
the novelties of China ; the ruins of Palmy ra, and 
the copies of the capital pictures of Correggio, are 
neglected for Gothic designs, and burlesque political 
prints; and the tinsel ot a Burletta has more ad- 
mirers than the ffold of Shakspeare, though it now 
receives new splendour from the mint, and, like a 
medal is illustrious, not only for intrinsic worth, but 
for beauty of expression. 

Perhaps it may be thought, that if this be, indeed, 
the state of learning and taste, an attempt to improve 
it by a private hand is romantic, and the hope of 
success chimerical : but to this I am not solicitou« 
to give other answer than that such an attempt is con- 
sistent with the character in which this paper is writ- 
ten ; and that the Adventurer can assert, upon clas- 
sical authority^ that in brave attempts it is glorious 
even to fail. 

Z. === 

No. 140. SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1764. 

Define ManalioSf mea tibia^ desine caniut, Yirg. 
Now cease, my pipe, oow cease, Maenalian strains. Mart. 

When this work was 6rst planned, it was deter- 
mined, that whatever might be the success, it should 
not be continued as a paper, till it became unwieldy 
as a book : for no immediate advantage would have 
induced the Adventurer to write what, like a news- 
paper, was designed but for a day ; and he knew, 
that the pieces of which it would consist, might be 
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■MilipfiKd t31 Aer w«re thiMi^ too BvsenMts to 
roHrctj aad too cosdj to purdiase, erea by Ui06« 
who liwM aDow Ihea to be exceUeat ia their kiad. 
It was fooa agreed, tl^t fo^ Tolames, whea tbey 
fhoalH be priated ia a pocket skte, would circiilattt 
better tbaa aoie, aad that scarce aay of the par* 
poaes of poblicatioB could be effected by less ; the 
work,- therefore, was limited to four Toluuies, mad 
foor toIbbms axe aow completed. 

A moral writer, of whaterer abilities, who laboure 
to reclaim those to whom Tice is become habitual, 
aad who are becoaie Teterans in infidelity, must 
sarely labour to little purpose. Vice is a gradual 
and easy descent, where it first deviates from the 
lerel of innocence ; but the declivity at every pace 
becomes more steep, and those who descend, do* 
scend every moment with greater rapidity. As a 
moralist, therefore, I determined to mark the first 
insensible gradation to ill ; to caution against thoso 
act^ which are not generally believed to incur guilty 
but of which indubitable vice and hopeless misery are 
the natural and almost necessary oonsei|U<>uoos. 

As I was upon these principles to writo for thu 
young and the gay ; for those who are ontttriiig tliu 
path of life, I knew that it would bo necosaary to 
amuse the imagination while I was approaching tbo 
heart ; and that I could not hope to fix Uio atten- 
tion, but by engaging the passions. I have, thore- 
fore, sometimes led wem into the regions of fancy, 
and sometimes held up before them Uie mirror of 
life; I have concatenated events, rather tliun de- 
duced consequences by logical reasoning ; and have 
exhibited scenes of prosperity and distresH as more 
forcibly persuasive than tne rhetoric of declamation. 
In the story of Melissa, I have endeavoured to 
repress romantic hopes, by which the reward of 
laborious industry is despised; artd have founded 

VOL. III. B b' 
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affluence and honour upon an act of generous inte- 
grity, to which few would have thought themselves 
obliged. In the life of Opsinous, I hare shown the 
danger of the first speculative defection, and endea- 
voured to demonstrate the necessary dependence of 
virtue upon religion. Amurath's first advance to 
cruelty was striking a dog. The wretchedness of 
Hassan was produced merely by the want of posi- 
tive virtue ; and that of Mirza by the solitariness of 
his devotion. The distress of Lady Freeman arises 
from a common and allowed deviation from truth; 
and in the two papers upon marriage, the importance 
of minute particulars is illustrated and displayed. 
With this clue, the reader will be able to discover 
the same design ,in almost every paper that I have 
written, which may easily be known from the rest 
by having no signature* at the bottom. Among 
these, however, number forty-four was the voluntary 
contribution of a stranger, and number forty-two 
the gift of a friend ; so were the first hints on which 
I wrote the story of Eugenic, and the letter signed 
Tim Goodie. 

1 did not, however, undertake to execute this 
scheme alone ; not only because I wanted sufficient 
leisure, but because some degree of sameness is pro- 
duced by the peculiarities of every writer; and it 
was thought that the conceptions and expression of 
another, whose pieces should have a general coin- 
cidence with mine, would produce variety, and by 
increasing entertainment facilitate instruction. 

With this view the pieces that appear in the be- 
ginning of the work signed A, were procured; but 
this resource soon failing, I was obliged to carry on 
the publication alone, except some casual supplies, 

* By signature is meant the letter, or mark, placed on the 
left hand side of the page ; not the suhscribed names of the aft- 
•umed characters in which several of the papers are written. 
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confess, that to this work I was incited, not only by 
a desire to propagate virtue, but to gratify myself; 
nor has the private wish, which was involved m the 
public, been disappointed. I have no cause to 
complain, that the Adventurer has been injuriously 
neglected ; or that I have been denied that praise, 
the hope of which animated my labour and cheered 
my weariness : I have been pleased in proportion 
as I have been known in this character; and as the 
fears in which I made the first experiment are past, 
I have subscribed this paper with my name. But 
the hour is hastening in which, whatever praise or 
censure I have acquired by these compositions, if 
they are remembered at all, will be remembered 
with equal indifference, and the tenor of them only 
will afford me comfort. Time,' who is impatient to 
date my last paper, will shortly moulder the hand 
that is now writing it in the dust, and still the breast 
that now throbs at the reflection : but let not this be 
read as something that relates only to another ; for 
a few years only can divide the eye that is now 
reading from the hand that has written. This awful 
truth, however obvious and however reiterated, is 

J ret frequently forgotten ; for, surely, if we did not 
ose our remembrance, or at least our sensibility, 
that view would always predominate in our lives, 
which alone can afford us comfort when we die. 

John Hawkesworth. 

Bromley, in Kent, 
March 8, 1754. 



THE END. 



C Wliittinjchain, College Hoiuie, Chit* wick". 
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